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The interview with Mr. Thurlow Weed, 
which links the past with the present, will 
be read with interest. His prognostication 
thit the dark horse from the Illinois stable 
will win the Presidential race is worthy of 
nole, while his recollections of ** Gerry- 
mandering,” as applied to the Maine troubles, 
bear their own moral. New York seventy 
years ago, as described by Mr. Weed, is 
indeed a quaint old picture. 








THE CIVIL SERVICE 


{IVIL SERVICE, with its present abuses 
C and needed reforms, forms no inconsid- 
erable chapter in the recent-Executive 
Message to Congress. The President points 
out that the gravity of the evils now afflict- 
ing the service has time and again been re- 
ferred to in Executive messages; that they 
have frequently been discussed upon the 
floor of Congress, and that all political 
parties, acting in conventions, have, on 
more than one occasion, admitted the press- 
ing necessity of reform. He draws a line 


by the people and those appointed to fill 
subordinate stations by the Executive and 
heads of departments. The President and 
others holding elective positions—members 
of Congress, for instance—stand charged 
with the governing policy of the country, 
and are responsible to the body of electors, 
but the appoirted subordinates under Gov- 
ernment—the clerical force, in fact—are 
responsible to none except their superiors 
in offrcial station. It is the duty of the 
latter, as the President holds, to obey the 
legal instructions of those upon whom au- 
thority devolves, and their best public ser- 
vice consists in the discharge of their 
functions irrespective of partisan politics. 
The duties of subordinates are the same, 
whatever party may be in power and what- 
ever policy prevails. ‘‘As a consequence,” 
says the President, ‘‘it follows that their 
tenure of office should not depend upon the 
prevalence of any policy or the supremacy 
of any party, but should be determined by 
their capacity to serve the people most use- 
fully, quite irrespective of partisan inter- 
ests.” The President very properly insists 
that the authority of appointment and re- 
moval is not a perquisite:which may be 
used to aida friend or reward a partisan; 
that, on the contrary, it is a trust to be 


exercised in the public interest under all | 


the safeguards which attend the obligation 
to apply the public funds only for public 
purposes. 

While it is a principle of republican con- 
stitutional government that majorities 
should rule, or, in other words, declare 
and execute the policy of the country, yet 
minorities have a like interest in the Gov- 
ernment, and rights which cannot be justly 
set aside or ignored. Hence, in discussing 
Civil Service Refurm, the Executive de- 
clares that every citizen has an equal 
right to the honor and profit of entering 
the public service of his country. and dis- 
crimination should only be limited to the 
measure of his character and capacity to 
make that service most useful to the peuple. 
The President clinches this truly fair pro- 
position by saying: ‘‘ Except in cases where 
upon just and recognized principles, as upon 
the theory of pensions, offices and promo- 
tions are bestowed as rewards for past 
services, their bestowal upon any theory 
which disregards personal merit is an act 
of injustice to the citizen as well as a 
breach of that trust subject to which the 
appointing power is held.”’ 

The Civil Service ideas promulgated by 
the Message are, in the main, judicious and 
worthy of wise statesmanskip. Church and 
State are very properly divorced by the 
Constitution. In ourjudgment quite as good 
reasons exist for divorcing tue Civil Service 
of the country from partisan politics. Par- 
ties are a necessity in the political world, 
even as sects seem to be a necessity in the 
religious world. Mankind are not so con- 
stituted as to be unanimous in tastes and 
opinious, and it is only through the discus- 
sion of differences that right can be made 
apparent and truth be made to prevail over 
error. But why should a political party 
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control and monopolize the Civil Service| view to the correction of the electoral} matter of the next Presidential count, 


any more than a sect, able to outvote all | 
others? Why should the passport to Gov- | 
ernment employ lie through the Republican 
or Democratic parties? True, one or the 
other of these parties, as the majority, must 
give direction to governmental policy; but 
there the mission of party, as in the ear- | 
liest days of the Republic, should end. The | 
Civil Service, devoted as it is to carrying 
on the business details pertaining to the | 
Government, belongs to the country, and | 
should be managed for the good of the} 
whole people rather than for the benefit of | 
the party temporarily in power. The men 
who formed our system of government 
never intended, as proved by their subse- 
quent practice, that party should appropri- 
ate the subordinate civil offices as spoils. 

The Civil Service of the country, as we 
view it, has not the remotest connection 
with questions of public policy. The duties 
of department clerks, custom-house and 
postal employés, etc., are not varied by 
any change in the public mind as respects 
protection to industry, the issue of paper 
money, the utility of national banks, and 
like matters of public import. Now a cor- 
poration may change its elective officers on 
a mere question of policy, but no whole- 
sale discharge of capable and experienced 
employés follows any such change. And 
wherein, it may be asked, does the busi- 
ness matters of the Government vary from 
those of a corporation? Honesty, capacity 
and experience are just as essential in the 
one case as in the other. 

The modern doctrine that ‘‘to the 
victors belong the spoils” has had a most 
pernicious eftect upon the Civil Service. It 
has had a tendency to make that service 
insecure, inefficient and costly The writer 
has filled a position in the Civil Service, 
and, in the course of that connection, has 
seen men forced into department positions 
who did not possess one redeeming quailifi- 
cation, or one grain of fitness for the 
places they were appointed to fill. But they 
were blatant partisans, and, having ren- 
dered service in political slums, received 


tives, or local party committees. More 
than this, owing to the want of a system 
such as the President recommends, mem- 
bers of Congress, in some instances, have 
billeted women of the beau monde upon the 
departments and made them a charge upon 
the public treasury. These are crying 
evils and can only be removed by the strong 
hand of reform. 

There is every reason why the Civil Ser- 
vice should undergo a reformatory process, 
The country cannot have economy, purity 
and efficiency in its business affairs until 
the views urged by the President are made 
effective. The present system, as the 
Message truly remarked, does not secure 
the best men, and too often not even fit 
men, for the public places. The President 
lays down as primary rules for the conduct 
of Civil Service the following : 

First—The abolition of the partisan spoils 
system. 

Second—The non-interference by mem- 
bers of Congress with department appoint- 
ments. 

Third—The institution of compeétitive 
examinations for appointive positions, the 
same to be free for all candidates. 

Fourth—Promotion and tenure of office to 
be dependent upon efficiency and strict 
attention to the duties imposed. 

We agree with the President in depre- 
cating the malign influence of partisan- 
ship over civil appointments. With him 
we believe that mere partisan appoint- 
ments and the constant peril of removal 
without cause naturally leads to an ab- 
sorbing and mischievous political activity 
on the part of those thus appointed, which 
not only interferes with the due discharge 
of official duties, but is incompatible with 
the freedom of elections. According to 
our way of thinking, the President is justi- 
fied in assuming that the true cure for 
partisan meddling and removal without 
cause is to be found in providing and en- 
forcing a just and definite test for adminis- 
tering the public service, as well as in the 
matter of making promotions. 

The President can, as he admits, by a 
proper exercise of power, do somewhat to- 
wards restoring the efficiency and purity 
of the Civil Service; but without the hearty 
co-operation of Congress, and an intelli- 
gent support from the people, nothing ade- 
quate can be accomplished. Reform is 
needed, but whether or not the present 
Congress will second the efforts of the 
President to bring it about is still an un- 
solved problem, 








THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL 
COUNT. 


T is admitted on all hands that the ma- 
chinery created by the Constitution for 
the election of President and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the United States works less 
satisfactory than any other part of that 
instrument. The theory and intention of 
its authors have been nullified in its prac- 
tical operation under this head. Already 
has one amendment been adopted with a 





evils and perils disclosed by the Presiden- | 
tial election of the year 1800, when for} 
months the country trembled on the brink | 
of anarcky. And at the last electoral | 
count for the two highest offices in the | 
people’s gift, we were again reminded | 
that, whether for defects in its structure or 
in its administration, this part of the Con- 
stitution works with a friction and uncer- 
tainty which threaten it with a complete 
break-down in the popular confidence. 

It is safe to say that the questions of 
substance and the questions of form in- 


|; volved in the counting of the electoral 


ballots a little less than two years ago, 
were not settled in a way which gave satis- 
faction to a majority of the American 
people. While all good citizens held it, 
under the circumstances, the part of duty 
and of publie safety to abide by the verdict 
reached in the premises, a painful impres- 
sion was none the less left behind in the 
minds of Mr. Tilden’s supporters that he 
and his party had received something less 
than justice at the hands of the Electoral 
Commission to whose adjudication the 
pending questions were submitted. And 
that the device invented for the purpose of 
turning that sharp corner in our political 
annals was more crooked than straight is 
proved by the fact that nobody in any 
party proposes to recreate it for the settle- 
ment of similar problems in the future. 

In the meantime, if our legislators in 
Washington are not at their wit’s end in 
dealing with this subject, it is at least no 
less than just to say that they bring very 
little wit or wisdom to its discussion. That 
the subject is difficult and perplexing we 
frankly concede, but its difficulties are 
greatly enhanced by the fact that the 
leaders of both parties seem incapable of 
considering it in any other light than that 
which is shed upon it by calculations of 
party advantage in the next Presidential 
election, or the next electoral count. 

‘That such astate of incertitude about the 
Chief Magistracy of the country should 
spread like a contagion, and work a dis- 
temper in the public mind, is no more than 
was to be expected, especially in a day like 
this, when each party seems to thrive 
rather on the imputed vices of its adver- 
sary than on its own virtues. Each party 
is swift to charge that the other means to 
‘*capture the Presidency”’ by stratagem or 
by fraud. We know full well that it is the 
weakness and inefficiency of our present 
arrangements for choosing a President and 
for counting the Presidential ballot which 
enter largely into the plans of those who 
cherish for themselves, or who suspect in 
others, a disposition to lay violent or cun- 
uing hands on the spoils of Federal place. 
But recent eventa of sinister omen in our 
political history have come to emphasize 
the popular apprehensions on this score. 
We do not refer now to the electoral dis- 
orders which attended the last Presidential 
election in States like Louisiana and Flo- 
rida, The disorder then witnessed in those 
States, whether, as charged by the Repub- 
licans, alleging intimidation and violence 
against the Democrats, or, as charged by 
the Democrats, alleging fraud and subor- 
nation of perjury against the Republicans, 
were sources of grief and shame to every 
patriotic heart. But in some extenuation 
of these disorders it might be pleaded that 
they were the natural sequele of a great 
civil and social convulsion, and that they 
had, for years, been endemic in those 
States before they entered as the decisive 
factor in a Presidential contest. 

But in the State of Maine there is no 
pretense of this kind. And though nothing 
but the offices of a single State are con- 
tingent on the result that has there been 
reached, it is not possible to confine within 
the narrow limits of a single State the 
agitation that has been produced by it. It 
is asa ‘‘sign of the times” that it awakens 
solicitude. Even so judicious a Republican 
as General Garfield does not hesitate to 
insinuate that itis but part of a comprehen- 
sive plan concocted by the Democrats for 
capturing the next Presidency Wedo not 
share these suspicions. Our observation 
teaches us that the world, especially the 
political world, is not s0 much governed 
by preconcert and by management as the 
theorists and philosophers are inclined to 
suspect. Such critics do not allow suffi- 
cient play for the force and influence of 
private motives and of local opinion. It 
would be unjust to the Democrats of other 
States to suppose that they are acting in 
collusion with Governor Garcelon and his 
Council, and this injustice is only the 
greater in view of the fact that the most 
enlightened exponents of Democratic opin- 
ion disavow all complicity with the surprise 
which has been temporarily sprung upon 
the people of Maine, and express the hope 
that the Legislature will do the substantial 
justice which Governor Garcelon and his 
Council have failed to do in obedience to 
what they call the letter of the law though 
in defiance of its spirit. 

But we know of no better way in which 
the Democratic party of the nation could 
give solid proof of its good faith than by 
laying righteousness to the line and by 
setting judgment to the plummet in the 








When the country was extricated from the 
perils of the last Presidential contest as by 
the skin of the teeth, it was held to bea 
matter of primary and indispensable duty 
that the Congress should guard against the 
recurrence of those perils. The presence ofa 
Democratic majority in both Houses gives 
weight to this obligation, for the presence 
of that majority will be used to barb and 
envenom the arrows of Republican suspi- 
cion and accusation until the arrows are 
made pointless and harmless by the pass- 
age of a law in the premises which shall 
be so demonstrably fair and just as to allow 
no room for invidious criticism. 

In the meantime the shadows of the dead 
past should not be evoked as epectres to 
startle the people from their propriety. The 
evil that was done three years ago in 
Louisiana and Florida is no excuse for the 
evil that has been done iu Maine to-day, 
and the evil that has been done in Maine 
is not to be set as a precedent for observ- 
ance in the future, but is to be cited rather 
as a warning. Let there be an end of 
strategy and finesse among the leaders of 
both parties, and let there be an end, too, 
of crimination and of recrimination; for 
deplorable is the condition of a country 
in which men lose their faith in the public 
virtue. Such a loss of faith is the sure 
precursor of a public decadence, and begets 
the very evils which it seems to deprecate. 





NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
EW YEAR'S DAY is in many respects 
a meritorious day. The only real 
fault that can be justly found with it is 
that it is the right day in the wrung place. 
The necessities of almanac-makers and 
tailors require that thereshould bea day on 
which to begin the calendar and to send in 
bills. The moral nature of man also re- 
quires a day on which to resolve to give 
up smoking, and to begin to keep a daily 
memorandum of expenses. Were New 
Year’s Day to be shifted to June, it would 
be, in its way, as able a day as Christmas. 
The lack of judgment which placed it 
within a week of the latter festival is, 

however, greatly to be deplored. 

In a housekold where children abound, 
New Year's Day is a faint and sickly re- 
flection of Christmas. The children have 
had their Christmas candy, andthe doctor 
has put their stomachs in good repair. A 
week later more candy must be lavished 
on the insatiable infants, and the subse- 
quent carnival of colic, and its accompany- 
ing doctors’ bills, seem to all judicious 
parents to be uncalled for, and almost 
unpardonable. Even the hard-worked head 
of the family does not enjoy his New Year's 
holiday. It comes too closely on the heels 
of Christmas, and he teels that it would be 
far better if it could be postponed for a 
few months, and thus become an oasis of 
rest in the dreary work-day march from 
Christmas to the Summer vacation. In 
short. New Year’s Day is felt to be a wan- 
ton waste of a holiday, and we almost re- 
sent its appearance at the very time when 
a holiday is least needed. 

It is estimated by accomplished mathe- 
maticians that in the United States alone, 
on New Year’s Day, seven hundred and 
nine thousand men make good resolutions, 
of which number all but five and a fraction 
break them within the next three days. This 
is a terrible picture of moral weakness, and 
it further suggests that something is wrong 
with the day. -No one doubts that good 
resolutions ought to be made, that there 
ought to be a day expressly devoted to 
their manufacture. Every smoker feels 
that he is a nobler, better and more eco- 
nomical man when he resolves not to 
smoke for a year. Every man who ‘‘ swears 
off’ the use of ardent spirits on New Year’s 
Day gains a new feeling of self-respect. 
When we make our annual resolution to 
get up early every morning; to devote a 
certain amount of time every day tu study, 
or to some other method of self-improve- 
ment ; when we promise ourselves that 
henceforth we will keep a daily and truth- 
ful list of our expenses, in which neither 
alleged *' missions ” nor apocryphal ‘*‘ char- 
ity” shall be used to cover a multitude of 
extravagances, we know that we have 
done well, and that we deserve the ad- 
miration of our fellow-men. And yet on 
January 2d we find our resolutions con- 
verted into paving-stones, and devoted to 
filling that interminable contract for grad- 
ir, paving, guttering and sewering a road 
on which none of us wish to travel. These 
annual breakages of good resolutions 
weaken our moral toune—so say the moral- 
ists—and if this is true, the moral tone of 
the American people grows weaker every 
successive year. 

All this failure to keep our annual good 
resolutions is due to the reprehensible 
custom of celebrating New Year’s Day on 
January Ist, and in the coldest part of 
the year. Climate and temperature have 
a vast effect upon morality. For example, 
it is much more difficult to tell the truth 
in warm weather than it is in cold. The 
amount of veracity in proportion to the 
population is sixty per cent. greater in 
Norway and Sweden than it is in Italy, 
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Greece and Spain. As we go further north, 
we find that every man, woman and child 
in Iceland tells the truth; while, on the 
other hand, when we get as far south as 
Egypt or Mexico, we find that the truth is 
spoken only at rare intervals, and in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. In fact, no well- 
established instance of veracity in Mexico 
has occurred within the last twenty years; 
and at Panama, just under the equator, 
no man has told the truth since the foun- 
dation of the city. On the other hand, cold 
climates foster vices peculiarly their own. 
The loathsome vice of playing the ac- 
cordion prevails north of the thirtieth 
parallel of north latitude, and is almost 
unknown south of it; and the degrading 
habit of drunkenness is, to a very great 
extent, monopolized by the inhabitants of 
comparatively cold countries. 

Now there can be little doubt that we 
break our New Year's resolutions mainly 
because New Year’s Day comes in the 
depth of Winter. We could stop smoking 
with ease in June, when the smoking-car 
becomes close and stifling and the Summer 
air is laden with the scent of tlowers, but 
we naturally find it hard to give up the 
pipe or cigar that assists us through the 
long Winter evenings or tempers the keen 
morning air of January. ‘The cold de- 
presses our nervous energies, and renders it 
unusually difficult for us to brace ourselves 
up to the point of keeping expense books, or 
getting up early in the morning; whereas 
no man cares to lie in bed in June, and 
there is not u man living who doubts his 
ability to begin to keep an expense book 
next Summer. It is clearly the cold 
weather which chills the life out of our 
tender, young New Year's resolutions, and 
the fault is not ours, but belongs to the 
short-sighted astronomers who undertook 
to begin the year on the first day of Jan- 
uary. 

We ought, in the interests of morality, 
to begin the yearon the first of June. There 
is no scientific reason why we should not 
make the change. As the earth revolves in 
a circle, the year, strictly speaking, has no 
beginning nor end, and the selection of the 
first of January as the first day of a new 
year was a purely arbitrary one. If we have 
our New Year’s Day on the first of June, 
we shall avoid the present reckless waste 
of two holidays within a week of one an- 
other. We shall be able to make just as 
many resolutions as we make now, but in 
the milder air of early Summer we shall be 
able to keep them. The sooner Congress 
makes the change the better; and if other 
nations fail to follow our example, we 
shall, at any rate, have the proud conscious- 
ness that we are always seven full months 
ahead of time. 


EVENTS ABROAD, 


HE Spanish Cortes having dissolved 

until January 10th, the Abolition Bill, 
which passed the Senate, and which pro- 
vides for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves in Cuba in 1886, 1887 and 1888, 
after eight years of provisional servitude 
under present masters, cannot come up for 
dacision until that date, during which, as 
the West Indian members of the Chamber 
of Deputies declare the measure both im- 
potent and unsatisfactory, it is not un- 
likely that the Bill may receive severe 
outside handling. 

King Humbert is coming in for is share 
of the honors intended to be conferred 
upon the monarchs of Europe by Nihilists, 
socialists, and other ists. A dispatch from 
Rome to the LE;siafelie reports that King 
Humbert was going on a hunting expedi- 
tion, when the gendarmes who preceded 
him encountered a crowd who refused to 
disperse, and fired on the gandarmes. The 
latter returned the fire. An active search 
for the culprits is in progress. 

Dispatcies from Constantinople state 
that a Mussulman priest has been: sen- 
tenced to death for assisting to translate 
the Bible into the Turkish language. Sir 
Austen Layard, the British Ambassador, 
has demanded the priest’s release, and it 
is believed that Germany will support the 
demand. What has Germany to do with 
the case? Once Prince Bismarck gets his 
blood-and-iron hand on the Commander of 
the Faithful, the services of the British 
physician will be dispensed with, and the 
‘*Sick Man ” will be put under a course of 
German treatment. 

The agitation in Ireland has assumed a 
practical shape. The Dempsey family, who 
were evicted at Balla for non-payment of 
rent, have been reinstated, their rent having 
been paid by subscription. This is cheer- 
ing news for the landlords, who have only 
to evict to have their rents paid. 

The Parisians are between fire and ice. 
Fire in the Chamber, water in the shape of 
ice on the Seine. Two sensations. Paris is 
happy. Jules Simon or Gambetta? No- 
thing but a coup d’éat will fling Gambetta 
to the front. He needs red fireas mych as 
does Mephistopheles. : 

Three Queens ill—England, Russia and 
Italy—England caught cold in Scotland, 
Russia in the Crimea, and Italy in the 
Alps. Three royal noses a blowing at New 
Year's. Catherine 11. of Russia was in 





the habit of using candle-grease on the 
bridge of her nasal appendage. I wonder is 
it court etiquette still? 

An almost continuous fog has prevuiled 
on the Thames River during the last three 
weeks, the consequence being that a fleet 
of inward-bound ships has been detained. 

Advice from Valparaiso states that the 
port of Iquique, Peru, has been opened to 
commerce, the only restriction being in re- 
spect of arms and ammunition. The Presi- 
dent of Peru is marching with a force upon 
Lima, expecting the Chilians to attack 
Callao and the capital. It is reported that 
the Bolivians sacked the town of 'Tacna, 
Peru, and threatened Arica, in the same 
republic. ; 

The Nihilists are not only making a ter- 
rible mistake by attempting to use brutality 
in order to put down brutality, but, as they 
themselves admit, and even claim, they are 
putting themselves on a level with that 
which they most condemn in so acting. On 
the other hand, the Government are not 
only making a terrible mistake when they 
suppress evidence of the misery of Russia 
—when they suppress newspapers for pub- 
lishing that evidence—but in doing so they 
are sitting on the safety-valve at the very 
moment of expressing their horror of the 
devastation caused by the explosion of the 
steam. Kussia is in the throes of a hor- 
rible agony, and the latest intelligence but 
serves to render the gloom of the situation 
still deeper. 

If England imagined she could fight the 
Afghans without a religious crusade being 
preached against her by the Moollahs, she 
has simply gone into the struggle blind- 
folded. And, as if to incite these fanatic 
preachers to the uttermost bounds of pas- 
sion, General Roberts and his subordinates 
have taken to hanging these Moollahs, 
making martyrs of them, and the memory 
of their wrongs a battle-cry for the sur- 
vivors. General Roberts has his work cut 
out for him, and if it will take 30,000 men 
to conquer Afghanistan, and 10,000 to 
keep it quiet, his situation is more than 
perilous. 





Secretary SuerMAN has become convinced 
of the impossibility of successfully floating a 
loan for refunding purposes at a lower rate of 
interest than four per cent.; but Fernando 
Wood clings to his scheme for refunding the 
six per cent. bonded indebtedness which falls 
due next year with a new 3 1-2 per cent. loan, 
and thinks he can show the Secretary that this 
can be done, and without any commissions. 





Tue Chinese in Brazil are working between 
two fires, which may in time unite. Desirous 
of extending the tea and silk industries, the 
Government encourages their immigration, 
while the masses of employers, as well as the 
people of the interior, oppose them on the 
ground that a knowledge of their being wel- 
come there will prevent the influx of the 
more desirable class of emigrants from the 
northern States of Europe. 





THE Mussulman priest, who has been sen- 
tenced to death for assisting in translating the 
Bible into the Turkish language, should have 
an advocate in every Christian in the world. 
His crime was simply that of revising and 
correcting the translations which have been 
made by a body of clergymen who represent 
the leading nations and the largest denomina- 
tions of the West. The Sultan will scarcely 
dare refuse to order the priest’s release, 
upon the demand of the entire diplomatic 
body at Constantinople. 





THE Board of Pilot Commissioners of New 
York have picked up the gauntlet thrown by 
the ocean steamship companies in the matter 
of employing “steam” pilots. They have de- 
cided to prosecute the owners or consignees 
of any steamship whose master employs Pilot 
Sisco. Any attempt of Mr. Sisco to pilot a 
ship into this port will be a criminal offense, 
punishable with either sixty days’ imprison- 
ment or $100 fine,or both. As many of the 
companies had agreed to stand by the pilots of 
the steamer. J/ercules in the event of this very 
emergency, knowing ones begin to see many 
breakers ahead. 


Ambitious statesmen still fight shy of the 
English and Russian missions, a very unusual 
proceeding. It is currently believed that the 
post of Minister to the Court of St. James has 
in turn been tendered to ex-Governors Mor- 
gan and Fenton, of New York, ex-Governor 
Bullock, of Massachusetts, ex-Senator Freling- 
huysen, by whom it was declined when General 
Grant was President, and Cortlandt Parker, 
of New Jersey. All of these gentlemen have 
declined the honor. For the Russian Mission 
equal difficulty has been experienced by the 
President and Secretary Evarts. Hon. Galusha 
Grow, of Pennsylvania, has been urged to ac- 
cept the post, but his friends want his services 
in the political contests of his State, and it is 
reported that Governor Van Zandt, the third- 
term Executive of Rhode Island, has been 
promised the appointment if he will accept. 
A member of the Cabinet says, * It is very em- 
barrassing to the Government to have these 
important missions go a-begging.” And so it 
is. But there are two great considerations that 
have to be weighed in connection with them. 
One is the climate, which in St. Petersburg 
killed Mr. Burlingame, while acting as Chi- 
nese Ambassador, and James L. Orr, who had 
been settled but a short time as United States 
Minister, and which at London is found by 
Americans to be extremely severe on persons 





afflicted with pulmonary complaints. The 
other is the inability to properly maintain the 
dignity of the office upon the salary allowed, 
$17,500. To these considerations a third may 
be added, as it seems understood that a re- 
duction in the amount of salaries now paid 
will be made before long. Under these con- 
ditions it is not strange that there should be 
difficulty in securing gentlemen of culture, 
social standing and public consideration, to ac- 
cept these foreign appointments. 





THE situation in Maine now bears a more 
peaceful aspect, There was a temporary ex- 
citement in Bangor on Christmas Day, when 
Adjutant French attempted to remove a quan- 
tity of guns and ammunition from the arsenal 
for shipment to Augusta, and wisely desisted 
in the tace of a multitude of demonstrative citi- 
zens. More sober counsels are being taken. 
On the 24th ex-Senator Morrill addressed the 
Governor an earnest appeal, in which he 
urged him tosubmit the law points of the elec- 
tion cases to the Supreme Court for decision. 
The following day Governor Garcelon replied, 
asserting that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than an authoritative opinion upon 
points involved in the present condition of af- 
fairs, and also upon such as might be likely to 
arise. He also requested that Senator Morrill 
would indicate the points that had occurred to 
him, and expressed his confidence that they 
might be able to secure a satisfactory svlution 
of doubtful complications, or, if not satisfac- 
tory, at least such as may be deemed authori- 
tative. The publication of these letters has 
had a quieting influence. Senator Morrill will 
submit the points, and Governor Garcelon, it 
is believed by the best men of each party, will 
then agree to refer the matter to the courts. 





Smvce one of the Glastonbury Smith sisters 
died, and the other married, the famous cows 
have not figured in the executions for non- 
payment of taxes. But New England has still 
a martyr to the odious assessors and col- 
lectors, and an exceedingly determined and 
philosophical one. John howe Smith, of 
Northampton, Mass., has now suffered im- 
prisonment for a number of weeks for refus- 
ing to pay a poll-tax. He is offered release if 
he will pay, for he is luxuriantly eating his 
head off in his cell, surrounded by news- 
papers, books on philosophy, political econ- 
omy, and kindred subjects, to the pecuniary 
burden of the city, but he remains obstinate. 
In his defense he says : 


““My motive in refusing to pay the poll-tax is be- 
cause I am a self-sovereign individuality, and con- 
sequently am an alien to the town and common- 
wealth. and neithér give my consent nor recognize 
the jurisdiction of the town to levy a poll-tax on my 
person. I decline to pay the tax because of tho 
principles involved. I have conscientious scruples 
against paying taxes levied by force, as I believe in 
voluntaryism, attraction or love as the true basis 
for society. I entertain especial scruples against 
paying a poll-tax for the privilege of voting for offi- 
cials, unless the productive forces of earth, such as 
air, sunlight, water, minerals, lands, etc., are recog- 
nized as the common property of mankind. I be- 
lieve that self-government is one of man’s inaliena- 
ble rights which cannot safely be delegated to legis- 
lators, congresses or officials; therefore, the present 
basis of society isin error in using force when love 
is so much more effective.”’ 


The officials are begging him to pay up and 
go, for they are tired of supporting him while 


doing nothing but “enlarging the sphere of 


his understanding”; but he calmly tetls them 
he will part company only when they give a 
pledge never to permit a poll-tax to be levied 
upon him. This they cannnot do; the other 
he will not do. Hence he still eats and sleeps 


and has his washing done at the expense of 


the city. 





Last year the Commissioners of Immigra- 
tion of New York called the attention of the 
Legislature to the oppressive and unjust fea- 
tures of the general laws under which their 
work was being carried on. ‘ A Bill, covering 
these points, and designed to provide for the 
better protection of immigrants, and at the 
same time relieve New York State of the un- 
just portion of the expense, bas been sub- 
mitted to Congress. From 1847 to 1876 the 
New York State laws provided that a per 
capita tax should be levied upon the immi- 
grants as they came through this port. The 
tax varied from $1.50 to $2.50, and the fund 





immigrants cannot be limited to one year in- 
stead of five, as at present. If this Bill becomes 
a law it will certainly effect.a great saving to 
the State of New York. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


On December 23rd, the buildings of Carlton 
College, at Northfield, Minn., were destroyed by fire. 


A pEpuTATION from the Universal Peace Union 
paid their respects to General Grant in Philadelphia on 
the 26th. 

Hart made 540 miles in the six days’ walking 
match in New York last week; four men exceeded 
Rowell’s best score, and eight passed 500 miles. 


Tue restrictions placed on the importation of 
neat cattle from Europe by the United States Treasury 
Department, have been extended to similar importations 
from Australia and New Zealand. 


Sznator Epmunps is endeavoring to have the 
legal tender test case advanced on the docket of the 
Supreme Court, so that a decision may be had in ad- 
vance of further nancial legislation. 


Tue Board of Aldermen of Cincinnati have 
passed an ordinance giving the Mayor authority to sup- 
press immoral variety shows by withholding license or 
revoking the same whenever necessary. 


“T 


Tue Ute Commissioners have not yet received 
the whole of the Indians demanded by General Hatch, 
and Ouray has been granted five additional days to bring 
the rest of the party in, The belief is gaining ground 
that Ouray is unable to carry out his pledge, 


In the matter of the contested application for a 
grant of lands by the Government for the “town site”’ 
of North Leadville, Col., the Acting Commissioner of the 
General Land Office decides that, according to the testi- 
mony, the land applied for is ‘valuable for minerals,” 
and that, therefore, it is subject to location under the 
Mining Acts only. 


Tux inauguration of Governor Cornell will take 
place in the New Assembly Chamber, at Albany, at 12 
o’clock on New Year’s Day. The oath of office will be 
administered by General Carr, as Secretary of State, and 
the addresses of Governors Robinson and Cornell will fol- 
low. Immediately alterwards the Governor will receive 
the citizens generally in the Speaker's room adjoining 
the Assembly chambers, 


A rire broke out in the rear of the paper ware- 
house of Rice, Kendall & Co., in Federal Street, Boston, 
on Sunday night, December 28th, and alter consuming 
that building destoyed the publishing establishment of 
Houghton, Osgood & Co, , the quarters of the Union Ex- 
press Company, and of several smaller firms on the 
same block on Federal and Devonshire Streets. The 
entire fire department was called out, and the loss is 
very heavy. 


Foreign. 


A Bnrirtisx proclamation has been issued prohib- 
iting seditious meetings in the Transvaal, South Alrica, 


Mr. Parnett has sailed for the United States, 
where a series of monster receptions are being arranged 
for him, 


Tue Porte has granted 4,000,900 piasters for 
the relief of destitute persons in Constantinople during 
the Winter. 


An immense dry-dock, the largest in Asiatic 
waters, bas been opened with much ceremony at Naga- 
saki, Japan, 

Wituram Hepwortn Drxon, the well-known 
author, died in London, December 27th, of apoplexy. 
Aced filty-eight. 

A Sr. Pererspurc dispatch says: ‘The state- 


ment that the Winter Palace is illuminated all night by 
the electric light is unfounded,”’ 


Tue United States Minister to Colombia re- 
ports thata profitable commerce may be developed be- 
tween that country and the United States. 


Ir is asserted that Gordon Pasha desires that 
Egypt should cede to Italy a port in the Red Sea in order 
to produce complications between Abyssinia and Italy. 


Tue port of Iquique, Peru, has been opened to 

ce. The President of Peru is taking steps to de- 
fend Callao, It is reported that the Bolivians sacked the 
town of Tacna, Peru. 


Caprain-GENnERAL Bianco has issued a procla- 
mation announcing that incendiaries and robbers cap- 
tured in the disturbed districts of Cuba, will be tried by 
a verbal court-martial, and upon couviction will be sen- 
tenced to death. 


A rumor was telegraphed to New York on De- 
cember 29th, that the steamer Arragon, of the Great 
Western Steamship Line, plying between New York and 
Bristol, Eng., had foundered in the Atlantic, carrying 
down all the passengers and crew. 


Tux United States Consul at Buenos Ayres, in 
a dispatch to the Department of State, dated October 
21st, 1879, announces that a Continental Exposition will 





which was raised from the tax took care of be opened in that city on September 15th, 1880, to con- 


sick and injured immigrants. If immigrants 
returned here any time within five years, 
sick or unable to take care of themselves, the 
Commissioners were obliged to attend to them. 
The New York State laws at that time also 
ruled that criminals, idiots, etc.. who were 
brought here, should be carried back to the 
places whence they came at the expense of the 
steamship companies. In 1876, upon an ap- 
peal of the steamship companies, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared the laws 
existing in New York null and void, and, in 
consequence, the State each year has been 
obliged to appropriate about $150,000 to take 
care of the sick and injured, etc. The other 
States have sent nearly all: the weaklings, 
unsuccessful and sick ones back here, and 
upon New York has fallen the great burden 
of caring for unfortunate immigrants. The 
framers of the present Bill want Congress to 
authorize the expenditure of $250.000 each 
year in taking care of sick and disabled immi- 
grants, the share of the appropriation which 
goes to each port to be regulated by the num- 
ber of immigrants arriving at the port. This 
will go far towards providing proper care for 
all the sick, and New York will be obliged to 
take care only of its own. At the same time it 
is held necessary that two vital points should 
be settled beyond any misunderstanding: 
First, whether States have the right to compel 
the steamship companies to take back crim- 
inals, idiots, and so forth, shipped from other 
countries to get rid of them; and second, 
whether the time during which the New York 
Commissioners are responsible for the care of 


tinue until December 15th of the same year. 


A vortion of the bridge over the Firth of Tay, 
in Scotland, was broken away by wind and waves in a 
gale on December 28th, as a train was crossing, and the 
coaches, containing from 150 to 200 passengers, were 
precipitated into the Firth. Not a soul was saved. 


Tuenre is a notable diminution of the popular 
indignation and sympathy manifested alter the recent 
attempt against the Czar’s life. This is principally at- 
tributed to the increase of discontent, and to dissatis{ac- 
tion with the purely reactionary measures of the Gov- 
ernment. pat 

Tue steamship Borussia, of the Dominion and 
Mississippi Line, was abandoned at sea on December 24, 
in a sinking condition, There were on board at thetime 
180 passengers anc a crew of 54. Ten of the latter es- 
caped in a small boat, were picked up and landed at 
Queenstown, while a number of the passengers and crew 
who took to the other boats have not been heard from. 


Tue new French Ministry is constructed as 
follows: M. De Freycinet, President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Aflairs; M. Lepere, Minister of the 
Interior and of Worsh:p; M. Cazot, Keeper ot the Seals; 
M. Magnin, Minister of Finance; General Farre, Minister 
of War; Admiral Jaureguiberry, Minister of Marine; M. 
Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction; M. Varroy, 
Minister of Works; M. Tirard, Minister of Commerce, and 
M. Cochery, Minister of Posts and Telegrapbs. 


Boru Houses of the Spanish Cortes have ad- 
journed to January 10tb, 1880. The Abolition Bill 
which passed the Senate provides for the gradual eman- 
cipation of the slaves in Cuba in 1886, 1887 and 1888, 
after eight years of provisional servitude under the pres- 
ent masters. It is proposed to enact severe statutes 
against vag y in tion with this scheme and to 
extend the jurisdiction of courts-martial. The West 
Indian members of the Chamber of Deputies declare that 
the law will satisfy neither the owners nor the slaves, 
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NEW YORK CITY,—STUDIO oF H. HUMPHREY MOORE, THE DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN PAINTER, NO, 11 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET. 


MADAME BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


6 W HAT a handsome likeness of Nilsson !’’ was 
my involuntary exclamation as I sat down 
to have a chat with the gifted Blanche Roosevelt. 

The youthful prima donna—she is only three-and- 
twenty—was born at Sandusky, Ohio, and is the 

oldest daughter of a distinguished statesman and 
Senator, the Hon. William H. Tucker, of Virginia. 
Her mother, whose maiden name was Roosevelt, is a 
writer of no ordinary culture, while her sister, 
Fannie, is a budding littcrateur, Very early in 
Blanche’s life her family took up'their residence in 
Chicago, and the Garden City, with becoming pride, 
claims the brilliant songstress asits child. Madame 
Lucca, having heard Miss Tucker, gave her a letter 
of introduction to Madame Pauline Viardot. Miss 
Tucker proceeded to Paris, where she was immedi- 
ately placed under the care of the Hon. E. Wash- 
burne, our Minister. 

“ Christine Nilsson taught me every note of 
‘Hamlet,’’’ she exclaimed. I shall only string 
together what Madame Roosevelt said. ‘* My voice 
is a very high soprano. I sing ‘Hamlet’ in the 
original key, also the ‘Magic Flute.’ Viardot was 
my teacher, with Madame Leonard. My French 
was studied with Lablache’s daughter. I have been 
studying six years. I do all my singing without 
a piano, and have made myself an independent 
musician, as I can dv withoutit. Rubenstein said 
to me, ‘ Your notes come out like those of Adelina 
Patti’s; but you must study.’ I study alone. I sing 
all my pieces at mezza voce. I only sing at full 
pitch for forty minutes during the day. I never 
sing in the evening except on the stage. My ré- 
pertoire consists of sixteen Italian operas and of 
nine in French. I was afraid to sing at The Grand 
Opera, because it is so much easier to make a flasco 
than a success. I learned ‘ Faust’ in forty-eight 
hours, with the exception of the ‘Jewel’ song, which 
I already knew. I got my book on Saturday evening, 
on Monday attended rehearsal, and on Tuesday 
made my début. In May last I commenced my re- 
hearsals for the new troupe I was going to bring 
here with M. Coulon. It was to have been called 
the “‘ Blanche Roosevelt’? Company; but Coulon died. 
This was in the middle of August. I met Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan in Paris, and he spoke to me about 
singing in English opera. *‘I am bound to go to 
America, Mr. Sullivan,’ I said, ‘as I long to get 
back to the dear old country.’ He then said that he 
would write to Mr. D’Oyley Carte. When I arrived 
in London Mr. Carte asked me if I had any objec. 

tion to sing in English opera, and this is how I be- 
came Josephine, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sullivan both 
taught me. Mr. Sullivanis asplendid instructor, 
and Mr. Gilbert a magnificent stage- manager. Mr. 
Sullivan wrote ‘ Pinafore ’ in six weeks, and scored 
every note of it himself. I came on on the four 
hundred and twenty-third night of ‘Pinafore’ at 
the Opera Comique, in London. I was an immense 
success, as I sang it exactly as the author and _— 
poser considered it should be sung.’ 

**Has not the new opera of the ‘ Pirates of Pen- 
zance’ been written expressly for you, Madame 
Roosevelt ?’’ 

**It has; and, oh,” clasping her hands enthusias- 
tically, ‘‘the music suits my voice to perfection. It 
is a charming opera as a composition, while Mr. 
Gilbert is at his very best; indeed, both Mr. Sulli- 
van and Mr. Gilbert are at their best in this opera. 
I have gotten all of my dresses for it from Madame 
Latreille, of the Rue Lafitte, Paris, Returning to 
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‘Pinafore,’ do you know how it came to get that 
name?”’ 

ne,” 

** Well, then I’ll tell you. Mr. Gilbert was writing 
and Mr. Sullivan was standing by. Mr. Gilbert ex- 
claimed, reading from the manuscript: 


*** Then here’s three cheers, and one cheer more, 
For the gallant captain of the ——’ 


*“What rhymes to ‘cheer more,’ Sullivan? ‘ Pina- 
fore,’ laughed Mr, Sullivan. ‘ Take it,’ cried Mr, Gil- 
bert, and that is how ‘Pinafore’ came to get its name. 
Mr. Gilbert went down to Portsmouth to the ship 
Victory—the ship that Nelson died on at Trafalgar— 
and made his studies there. He draws every figure 
on paper, and then places them on the stage. Mr. 
Sullivan scores every good thing Mr. Gilbert says. 
To be in their company and intimate with them is 
a veritable treat.”’ 

Of Madame Roosevelt’s success in the réle of 
Josephine, and of her grace and beauty, it is not 
necessary to make more than mention. 


THE STUDIO or H. HUMPHREY MOORE, 


No. 11 EAst FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEw YorRK. 


NE moment and I was in the “roar” of New 
York; the next, far from the madding crowd, in 
a@ very dazzle of glowing color in the esthetic studio 
ot H. Humphrey Moore, 11 East Fourteenth Street. 
The transition from the rush of the highways to 
a luxurious apartment in the very heart of the 
Alhambra recalled the magic carpet of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,’’ and, as I gazed dreamily around me, I 
fully expected to find the Oriental hangings thrust 
suddenly aside to admit either some female slave 
of surpassing loveliness, or, perhaps, the Caliph 
Haroun Al Raschid himself. Color everywhere— 
from the walls, from *the floor, from the ceiling. 
Yellows such as one only beholds in sunny Spain; 
searlets reminding one of the blossoms of the 
pomegranate; greens ‘‘ deeper than lichens lives’’; 
blues of the Italian sky. Clots of color. Color 
glory! Now reflected from Spanish interiors, now 
flashing from Moorish arms of quaint design, now 
coming to me like sensuous vapor from pictures 
vivid as from the sun-dipped brush of Fortuny, 
whose secret of marvelous coloring Mr. Moore has 
wrested so masterfully. Caressing divans, Persian 
rugs, Saracenic head pieces, mirrors set in amber 
satin, Moorish saddles, Mauresque pottery, Algerian 
matchlocks, Japanese umbrellas, Afghan tulwaurs, 
Russian samovars, Riff powder-horns, Coptic rosa- 
ries, and bits of bric- a-brac that would cause M. 
Tissot to part with tufts of his hair in paroxysms 
of impotentenvy. Artin the very atmosphere. Art 
wooing one after her own ‘reductive fashion, Mr. 
Moore is devoted to his mistress, and she repays his 
devotion by revealing dazzling glimpses of her 
secret treasure-house. His pictures are flawless 
gems, possessing the gorgeous coloring of Fortuny 
with the marvelous detail of Meissonier. Mr. Moore 
goes unto art neglecting nothing, rejecting nothing 
and scorning nothing, and, as a result, he has 
achieved an assured success. Though scarce as yet 
in the Summer of life, his career as an artist has 
been as full of color as one of his own pictures, 
Mr. Moore left the United States for Europe in 
1865. After a brief sojourn in Dresden he entered 
the atelier of Gérome, at the Ecole deg Beaux Arts 
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at Paris; and a short time subsequently was, 
elected, at the usual competitive examination, to 
a membership in the “ life’’ class, under Mr. Yvon. 
He remained three years at the Ecoles des Beaux 
Arts, devoting the Summer vacations to the ex- 
haustive study of the leading galleries of Europe, 
including those of Antwerp, Cassel, Berlin, Vienna, 
Dresden, etc. He then proceeded to Seville, where 
he made numerous studies of Spanish life and 
customs. From Seville he went to Granada, where 
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SARACENIC AND MOORISH ARMOR. 


he met Fortuny and Rico, with whom he lived fot 
a year and a half in the closest intimacy. Whil® 
at Granada he mixed with the nobility and highest 
military and civil dignitaries of the country. It 
was in Granada society that he first formed the ac- 
quaintance of his beautiful wife, the very type of 
Spanish loveliness, who is the daughter of a distin- 
guished officer of the Spanish army, and descen- 
dant of one of the oldest families in Spain. From 
Granada he turned to Tangier, in Morocco, where 
he resided for two years anda half, making many 
studies of Oriental life, and painting several fin- 
ished pictures, At Tangier he occupied the famous 
little Moorish palace where the lamented Rveg- 
nault, the gifted artist, who was killed during the 
siege of Paris, used to live and work, From Tan- 
gier he proceeded to Tetuan, two days’ journey in 
the interior (from Tangier), where he was excep- 
tionally fortunate in the opportunities he enjoyed 
for studying the domestic life of the Moors. Dis- 
guised as a woman, he was enabled to visit Moorish 





A JAPANESE CORNER. 


houses, and witness that inner life which, in 
Morocco, is so jealously guarded from the view of 
all strangers. Many times, while so disguised, he 
has witnessed the evolutions of the dancing girls, 
and to these stolen glimpses we owe many of his 
most striking works. On one occasion he was spe- 
cially favored with permission to sketch the in- 
terior of the finest palace in the country, the 
property of an intimate friend of the Sultan. 
While alone, sketching the hall adjoining the 
harem, the door of the latter was suddenly flung 
open, and he beheld before him a group of young 
girls of absolutely dazzling beauty, the daughters 
of the house. He was desirous of sketching them, 
but before he could attempt a beginning they had 
fled. 

During his residence in Morocco he had several 
servants, soldiers of the Pasha, who accompanied 
him as a bodyguard, fully armed, wherever he 
went. This precaution is very necessary in the in- 
terior, where the Moors are fanatical in their 





MAURESQUE POTTERY. 


religion and dangerous to strangers. On one occa- 
sion during-the great festival of the Rhamadan, he 
was engaged in taking, by stealth, a sketch of a 
Riff mountaineer (a member of a wild and fanatical 
tribe). The latter caught sight of him and divined 


what he was engaged at. The Riffat once brought his 
rifle to his shoulder and attempted to shoot the 
artist, who was pulled away by his faithful guard 
just in time to save his life. At this festival a 
foreigner goes abroad with his life in his hands. 
During the artist’s residence in Morocco he formed 
many intimate friendships among the Moors of the 
higher class. The Grand Shereef of Morocco was 
an intimate friend and visited him frequently at his 
house. The Grand Shereef is, next to the Sultan, 
the most important personage in Morocco. A lineal 
descendant of the Prophet Mahomet, he is held in 
the very highest reverence. When he visited Mr. 
Moore the streets around the house were always 
crowded with devotees awaiting the reappearance 
of the Shercef to press forward and kiss his hands, 
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ALGERINE ‘‘ BRIC-A-BRAC.”” 


feet, and the hem of his garments. In Tangier Mr. 
Moore lived on terms of intimate friendship with 
the members of the diplomatic corps. The French 
Ambassador presented him with the magnificent 
Moorish saddle and trappings now in his studio. 
This saddle, a masterpiece of Moorish art, was pre- 
sented to the French Ambassador by the Sultan of 
Morocco as a souvenir of the visit of the former to 
Fez on the occasion of the coronation of the present 
Sultan. Among Mr. Moore’s most risky adventures 
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THE MANDOLIN-PLAYER. 


was the one in which, disguised as a woman, he 
was smuggled into a house where he witnessed a 
Moorish wedding ceremony. After a year at Tetuan 
he went to Italy, and spent one yearin Rome in inti- 
mate association with Fortuny. Here he was elected 
member of the Cercle des Artistes Internazionales, 





A MOORISH SENTINEL. 


and used to work with Fortuny, Villegas, Madrazo, 
Rivera and Marchetti. 

At the south end of the studio stands Mr. Moore’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘Almeh.” The scene of this striking 
picture is laid in the “Hall of the Two Sisters”’ 
of the Alhambra, which is reproduced in all its 








been dancing to the sound of the castanets, but, 
growing tired of these, has cast them aside and 
taken up the flexible tube of a large Persian pipe, 
using it as an accessory, and continuing the dance. 
The Almeh, herself, a magnificently developed 
woman of the purest Moorish type of beauty, is 
but lightly draped, the dress having almost fallen 
from her form in the maddening evolutions of the 
dance. Her long, Oriental eyes, made to appear 
preternaturally large by the black coating of “ Al- 
ko-hol”’ on the edges of the eyelids and corners, 
are full of the languishing fire of her race, while 
the smile just parting her crimson lips shows that 
under the stimulating influence of the music and 
**manzu’”’ and the motion, she herself has entered 
into the enjoyment of the dance begun for the 
amusementof another. This remarkable painting 
was exhibited in one of the art galleries of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, where it excited the most in- 
tense admiration, was honored by the medal 
of the Exposition, and named on the first list of 
awards. 

Here and there, in this mass of gorgeous coloring, 
the eye is suddenly relieved by cool and invit- 
ing Moorish interiors, great bars of sunlight liter- 
ally flashing through arabasque lattices; by de- 
licious glimpses of overarching bows with expect- 
apt maidens in alluring postures and the most 
Worthy raiment; by exquisitely painted cabinet 
pictures, as in the ‘** Mandolin-player’’ and the 
**Moorish Sentinel,’’ so full of the marvelous 
handling of Meissonier; by studies in water-color 
aud bits in chalk. Ay de mi, it is an embarrass- 
ment of riches, and as I gaze on ths *‘ Almeh,”’ the 
** Moorish{Merchant,”’ ‘* Will He Come ?”’ * Dolce far 
Niente,’’ the ‘“* Croquet Party,’’ ‘‘ Au Rendez-vous,” 
the ‘Moorish Armorer” and “Long Branch 
Beach,” I sigh wearily for the arrival of mine 
argosy that I fear me has not yet put out to sea. 
Let those whose ships have come in visit the charm- 
ing studio of H. Humphrey Moore, and this, too, 
before the pictures I have named will have taken 
flight. 








THE FINDING OF MY MOTHER. 


WAS a mere lad, and I had been in Mel- 
bourne more than three months, looking, 
as they say in the colonies, for a billet, 

and none had offered, consequently I was 
terribly disheartened, and surveyed the bust- 
ling streets, the busy shops and ever-shifting 
crowds of the city with feelings of envy and 
disappointment. It was hard, after all I had 
imagined, to be tramping the streets of Mel- 
bourne, in the broad daylight, in a suit of 
wofully rusty black, with an empty stomach, 
and no friend near. I cursed the luck, though 
not the object, that had brought me so many 
thousands of miles for nothing, that had 
tempted me to leave my fifteen shillings a 
week and the office-stool in Crutched Friars, 
E.C. That seat which had once been so hard 
and weary now seemed a pinnacle of ease 
and comfort, and the dingy office itself a 
haven of rest and security. Such were my 
thoughts as, listless and tired, I stopped oppo- 
site the Government railway station. Before 
me was the depot, behind me the great city. I 
could go no further. What more could I do— 
I was fairly brought toa standstill? How long 
I stood I know not. My heart was so burdened 
I took no note of time. At last a thought 
struck me—I would go to the sea. There 
would be some sympathy for me there—at 
least I felt so—and I turned to the ocean for 
comfort. 

Not that Hobson’s Bay, with its wharves 
and ships and houses, was the best place to 
feel the solace of the sea, but I did not think 
of that then; it was the place where I had 
first landed. I had a solitary coin in my 
pocket. I crossed the road, and paid my fare. 
It was extravagance in one who had had no 
dinner to do so; but I was desperate, and did 
not care. 

In a couple of minutes I was rattling along 
the narrow little railway line. Nobody came 
into the carriage, and I was again lett to my 
thoughts. I reviewed my past life under a 
vaguely defined impression that I had had 
enough of it. 

My father I did not remember, my mother 
had left England long ago. As far back as I 
could recollect I had lived in the house of an 
aunt. Her husband was a bank porter. My 
father had been a warehouseman employed 
at the London docks. 

From my aunt I had learned that my father 
had left his home one day and had never re- 
turned. She said my mother was the cause of 
it. Her troublesome tongue had been too 
much for her husband. Certainly, as long as 
my mother lived with my uncle and his wife, 
the two women quarreled incessantly. 

My mother did not know exactly where my 
father had gone, as she had never heard from 
him since his departure; but there was a 
rumor that he had taken ship for Australia. 
She was a tall, strong, and handsome woman, 
with dark hair and darker eyes, and she 
could make her own way. I would be in her 
way, and so she had resolved to leave me be- 
hind. Accordingly, one misty morning I found 
myself saying good-by to her on the wet and 
sloppy deck of an emigrant vessel. From that 
day to this I have never heard from her. 
Nevertheless, I cherished the recollection of 
my mother, and when I grew older I resolved 
to go to Australia, too. I sailed one day, an 
orphan, to find my parents. The result—l had 
found neither, nor could I obtain a living. 
Whir—whir. The train stopped. I got out 
and walked down the Williamstown Pier. At 
the end of the jetty lay the very vessel that 
had brought me out from home. Her hatches 
were open, her decks in confusion, and her 
rigging was loose. In spite of the crowd of 
“ lumpers ” on her decks she looked uncared- 
for and forlorn, so very different from * the 
thing of life’? she was at sea. I thought her 
like myself—neglected. 

I looked over the side of the pier. The 
water was dark and ‘lirty. Slhimy seaweed 
and greasy scum of offal from the ships floated 
on its surface. It did not look of the same 
element as the great, strong, sparkling waves 
far out at sea. At the thought i raised my 
head and looked across the bay, beyond the 
shipping, and into the distance, where. the 
blue sea and sky met. - I wished I was there. 

“Hie! hey! where are you looking to!” 
and a hand-truck rattled past on the iron rails 
beside me. I jumped clear of it. “Keep a 


was pushing it. I walked up the pier and 
again off it, and along the beach to a quiet 
place. I lay down upon the sand, and by- 
and-by I fell asleep. 

I slept some hours, for when I awoke the 
sun was low and the wind cold. It was time 
to go; but where? All places were alike to 
me. Mechanically 1 returned to the railway 
station. A train had just gone, there was not 
another for an hour. Isaw a wooden bench 
beside the station wall. 1 went towards it. and 
in doing so I passed the little refreshment- 
room of the station. How bright and comfort- 
able it looked! I had eaten nothing that day, 
and I saw sandwiches on the counter. They 
were too dear for me; but perhaps I could 
buy a biscuit. I had still the balance of my 
last coin in my pocket and I walked into 
the room. A long, loosely-made man, with 
a face tanned to a rusty-red color by the 
sun, and so roughened and furrowed by 
exposure that the skin hung loosely on his 
cheeks, stood behind the bar. He was, how- 
ever, carefully cleaning some glasses when I 
entered, and did not break them; on the ce - 
trary, he dried them tenderly in his g -at 
rough hands, and set them gingerly in a cor- 
ner. He eyed me curiously for a few seconds, 
and then said : 

“ What’ll you take ?” 

“ T—I don’t want anything to drink,’ I an- 
swered. 

“Then what the deuce do you want here 2?” 
he asked. 

“A biscuit,” said I, taking the money out of 
my pocket. 

He looked astonished, as if he had never 
contemplated selling biscuits, but he was con- 
tradicted by their presence on the counter. 
Slowly, as if I was quite a new experience in 
customers, he moved towards them. 

Up to this point I had watched him steadily, 
as he had rather frightened me, but now a 
faintness seized me, something seemed to give 
way within me; I clutched vainly at the edge 
of the counter, and fell down on the floor of 
the room. I heard a great shout, and then all 
was darkness ; my senses had left me. When 
I came to, I felt that 1 was still lying on the 
floor, but that my shoulders were supported 
by a kindly arm, whilst a kindly hand was 
wiping water off my face. Gradually I saw 
the countenance of the giant. He was looking 
earnestly at me, with an expression of the 
greatest anxiety and concern. When he per- 
ceived that I had opened my eyes he smiled, 
and said aloud, but quite gently : 

“Poor beggar !’’ and then, perceiving that 
my eyes were closing again, he said, “ Why, 
hang it! I believe the boy has had nothing to 
eat.” 

With that he laid me upon the floor again, 
with my back to the counter, and, leaving me 
for the moment, brought me a plate of sand- 
wiches, and put them before me. Didn’tI eat 
them ! 

“Boy, how do you feel now?’ he asked, 
when I had finished. 

“Oh, thank you, sir, better—much better,” 
I replied. 

“ What made you go over like that?” 

“J—I don’t know,” I answered. “I was 
tired.” 

‘Like to go to sleep?” 

I looked round the place in a confused sort 
of way. Seeing this, the giant shouted, ‘“‘ Come 
along,’”’ and led me into a back-room behind 
the bar, where he laid a horse-rug on the 
floor, kicked an empty brandy-case to it for a 
pillow, and, when [ had lain down, threw over 
me a couple of empty sacks. Telling me to be 
sure and go to sleep, he left me, as some cus- 
tomers came to the bar. 

When I again awoke it was quite dark, save 
for a little stream of gaslight that came in 
under the door. I could not recollect where I 
was. Presently [I heard shouts of laughter, 
the clinking of glasses, and every now and 
then a curious rattling sound, and at intervals, 
above all,a great hearty laugh. Then I re- 
membered. There was evidently a brisk trade 
doing at the bar. After a bit I heard the 
station-bell ring, and the customers troop out. 
The whistle of an engine sounded, and the 
noise of a departing train died away in the 
distance. 

Suddenly it flashed across me that it was the 
last train for the night that had gone. I rose, 
and, making my way towards the light, opened 
the door. The gas was burning brightly over 
the bar, and behind the latter sat the giant, 
with a long book before him. 

“ Woke up at last?” he inquired. “Just sit 
down anywhere, and wait till I get this infer- 
nal cash straight.” 

“Couldn’t I help you with the glasses?” I 
asked. : 

He said nothing, but threw me a towel. I 
soon had the counter clean and cleared, but 
the giant did not seem to progress. His fore- 
finger traveled up and down, up and down, the 
page again and again, and at the end of each 
addition he -swore frightfully. At last he 
counted the cash beside him, and swept it all 
into a large cash-box. Ocular demonstration 
was conclusive with him, whatever the book 
might say as to the correct amount of cash. 

1 offered to add the book up. 

* Too late to-night,”’ he said ; ‘‘come along.” 
And, taking hold of the cash-box, he told me to 
go out, after which he turned off the gas. and 
came away himself, shutting the door. “ Come 
with me.” 

We left the pier and skirted the town. In 
half an hour or more we came to a cottage, 
standing by itself. The giant opened the door, 
and, striking a match, lit a kerosene lamp. 
The light revealed two rooms with walls and 
ceilings of bare boards and joists. I could see 
a bed in the back-room. There was a table 
in the front one. This was the whole of the 
house and furniture. I sat down by the giant's 
order, whilst he took from a chest a great 
round of beef, some pickles and salt, plates, 
knives and forks, and a couple of bottles of 
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“Now, boy,” said he, “I guess you’re hun- 
gryagain. Wire in.” 

We both “ wired in,” and made the beef 
and pickles look small. When we had finished, 
the giant pulled a pipe and a twist of tobacco 
out of his pocket, and proceeded to cut the 
latter upon the table. As he did so, he said 
inquiringly, * You're a new chum ?” 

* Yes. 1 am,’ I replied. 

“Any one could see that,” he remarked. 
“ When did you come?” 

“Three months ago.” 

“ What did you come for ?” 

“J—I am a clerk,” I replied. 

“Clerk!” he roared. “ What, in the name of 
all that’s etarnal, do you want in the colonies, 
then? Blest if I didn't think you were a 
gentleman. Not that there’s any call for such 
here. Why do you wear them black togs ?” 

“T haven't got any others,” I replied. 

This was unanswerable, so he lit his pipe. 

“ What did you come for ?” 

My thoughts had somehow gone back to 
home, and I answered, without thinking of 
what he was saying : 

“To look for my mother.” 

The next instant I wished my words unsaid. 
The giant burst into a roar of laughter. It 
shook the walls of the house; it shook the 
roof; it shook the table, and it entirely dis- 
concerted me. 

“ Mother !” he ejaculated; “ mother! He’s 
come to look for his mother!” he screamed. 
“ Ha, ha, ha!’’ and off le went into another fit. 
Then he stopped ; but slapped his thighs and 
knees, which set him off again. “ Well, well, 
lad,” said he, slacking down, but still humor- 
ous, “ where’s your father?” 

I was angry, and did not answer. He saw 
this, and, placing a hand on my shoulder, said, 
kindly : 

“IT won’t say you won’t find your mother, 
my boy. Victoria’s a small place, it so be she’s 
in Victoria, and, if she is, it’s even money 
she’s in Melbourne. Queerer things have 
happened than that you should find her.” 
Then perceiving that I was not quite mollified, 
he continued : * Lord, my lad, I could tell ye a 
queerer thing that happened to myself.” 

“ What is that?” I asked, eagerly. “Tell it 
me.”’ 

He smoked on in silence for a minute or 
two, and then said: 

“ Well, I will tell ye, cause it has a sort of 
bearing on your own case, and it can’t do any 
harm to tell it ye; but, mind, ye must never let 
it go past ye—never—promise ?” 

I promised ; my attention was excited. 

Patting the top of his pipe with his little 
finger, he commenced, slowly : 

“It was about—well, never mind when it 
was. It was a good many years ago, and I 
wasat Gympie. You’ve heard o’ Gympie ?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

“Gympie’s in the north. Well, I had come 
down to Brisbane to get out of Queensland, 
and was loafing along one o’ the streets of the 
place waiting for the Melbourne boat, when a 
carriage and pair stops witha splatter beside 
of me, and gives me a kind of a start. They 
drawed up so sudden, ye see. “ Where are ye 
going?’ growls I; and somebody shouts out, 
quite cheery, ‘ By heaven!’ only he didn’t say 
‘By heaven!’ He named another place he had 
more notion of, ‘there’s Red Jack! They 
called me Red Jack, ’cause o’ the beard. I 
looks up, and gets a whack on the chest from 
a portmanteau. ‘ Vast heaving,’ says I. ‘ Don’t 
you know me?’ says he. And, sure enough, it 
was my old mate, Dan Doolan. But, Lord, I 
would ha’ known him if it hadn't been for his 
voice—blue coat, white hat, green choker, 
yellow breeches, boots as black as a stove and 
as shiny ! 

“¢You’re ina deuce of a hurry, Dan,’ says I. 
‘Faix! and when wouldn't a man be if it 
wasn't when he was a-going to his own wed- 
ding?’ says he. ‘ Wedding?’ says I, looking at 
him. ‘That’s the size of it, says he; ‘an’ 
you’re going to be my best man.’ ‘ Let me out.’ 
says I. ‘ Deuce a bit of it,’ says he. ‘I haven't 
any clothes to go in,’ says I, trying to open the 
door of the carriage, ‘nor the money to buy 
’em with. ‘Hang the money,’ says he, and 
pulls out a bundle of notes as thick as a book. 
‘Good God!’ says I, ‘is that from the old 
claim?’ ‘It is,’ says he. and then he told me 
how, just after I had left the darned hole, he 
and the others had struck the metal. 

“<7 was always too late for anything good,’ 
says I. ‘Faith, don’t say that when you’re 
just in time for my wedding,’ says he. ‘ And 
do ye think that'll be any good to ye?’ says I. 
‘ Wait till ye see her.’ says he. 

‘It was at an hotel that trap stopped at—a 
wooden one. Such a darned lot o’ men and 
women came out on to the veranda as you'd 
a-thought would have broken it down. 
‘Hurroo!’ says they. ‘Hurroo!’ says Dan, 
and in we goes. 

“In the dining-room there was no end of a 
spread; champagne all along the table, and at 
the bar there was a crowd indulging promis- 
cuous in free drinks. I never seed sucha kick- 
up. Dan introduced me to his friends, and in 
less than a minute I had had more liquor offered 
me than would have done to have washed 
myself in. had I been so minded. 

“*Parson’s ready,’ presently shouts some 
one down the stairs, and we all goes up ’em. 
I’m blessed if any of us knew what we were 
a-doing at first, but by-and-by we all gets 
squeezed into our places, the men on one side of 
the room, the women on the other. I was next 
to Dan, of course, holding his gloves. Parson, 
he was just in front of us. and we were all 
ready, a-waiting for the bride. 

“T was just a-speculating where she was 
a-coming from when one ot the doors of the 
room opens, and in walks Now, who do 
you think ?’’—and the giant laidjis hand on my 
knee, bringing his face close to mine—“ my 
own wife! 

“There was no mistaking her,” he con- 
tinued, rising, and pvinting with outstretched 
arm at an imaginary woman. “There she 














was, looking almost as fresh and hearty as 
when she drove me away from her in the old 
country, fifteen years afore !”’ 

“Drove you away from her!” I ejaculated. 

“ Ay, lad,” replied the giant, reflectively. 

Up to this point I had wondered what con- 
nection the giant’s story had with my chance 
of finding my mother. Now an idea seized me, 
and completely staggered me for the moment. 
I started up. 

“She drove you away from her?” I re- 
peated. 

‘ Ay, deuce a one could stand her tongue,” 
said he. 

* Your name ?—oh! your name, sir ?” 

“Stevens,” answered the giant. 

* Once of Stepney ?”’ 

“The same,” he replied. 

‘Father!’ I exclaimed, and threw myself 
into his arms. 

At first he could not make it out. That his 
child, whom he had forgotten, should be the 
first to awaken, after so many years, affection 
in his rough heart, was what he had never 
thought of. I felt him tremble under my em- 
brace. Then, thrusting me from him, he ex- 
claimed, ‘*Charley, my son!” and examined 
my face. He next questioned me as to my 
uncle and aunt, and, finding my answers cor- 
rect, sat me down on his knee, satisfied that I 
was, indeed, his son. 

“Go on with your story, father,” I soon 
said. ‘“ What became of my mother? Where 
is she?” 

“Guess I don’t know,” replied my father, 
cooling down suddenly. 

“How, why ?” I asked. 

“?Cause, I’ve never seen her from the day 
Dan married her to this.” 

“ But she’s not fis wife.” 

“Well, perhaps not. Shouldn’t wonder, 
now you mention it, if she’s somebody else’s 
by this time. I guess she’s not mine anyhow,” 
and he knocked the ashes out of his pipe de- 
liberately. “She didn’t perceive me on that 
occasion,” he went on; “and so I took my 
own opinion on the matter. I don’t suppose 
she was nervous; she wasn’t a nervous sort. 
That wedding went on without me, I guess; 
leastways, I saw it in the paper the day after, 
for I cut quietly out of the place on board the 
Sydney boat. I was real sorry for Dan, real 
sorry ; but what could I do?” 

And my father filled his pipe with an air of 
satisfaction at the recollection of having, by 
his presence of mind, escaped from an awk- 
ward predicament. As for myself, I had to 
give up all attempt to find my mother. My 
father would not hear of it. He made me 
solemnly promise never to try to seek her in 
any way, and then took me into his refresh- 
ment business. I became his assistant behind 
the bar, and soon learnt the mystery of 
“shaking ”’ strangers for drinks,which mystery 
consisted in having peculiar dice, and a de- 
canter full of cold tea instead of brandy, for 
private consumption. I soon became quick 
and colonial in my manner, and continued a 
great favorite with my father as long as I 
never alluded in any way to my mother. 


said I, 





THE PROPOSED WORLD’S FAIR AT 
NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the proposed World’s Fair was held in Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on Tuesday afternoon, December 
23d. in honor of Secretaries Evarts and Sherman, 
who were in the city. Invitations were extended to 


| both gentlemen to be present, but Mr. Evarts, while 


expressing his hearty approval of the project, was 
unable to attend. H. G. Stebbins presided, and 
there were also present Thurlow Weed, B. A. Willis, 
Samuel A. Haines, F. L. Talcott, James Talcott, 
General J. B. Woodward, W. G. Schenck, George R, 
Blanchard, P. J. Schneider, W. H. C. Price, M. C. 
Adams and Rufus Hatch. 

Mr. Stebbins reviewed the facts that led to the 
formation of the committee last year, and W. H. C. 
Price gave a succinct account of the progress that 
had been made. This was done, Mr. Stebbins ex- 
plained, in order that Secretary Sherman, whv was 
present, might form an opinion as to the merits of 
their undértaking, and assist them, if it met with 
his favor, with an expression of his opinion. In 
response Mr. Sherman made a lengthy address, re- 
viewing the past international exhibitions, and 
dwelling particularly upon the results of the great 
Centennial undertaking. He, too, approved of the 
plan, and hoped thai it would be the greatest show 
ever seen in the world. Brief remarks were made 
by Attorney-General Devens, Thurlow Weed and B. 
A. Willis, the chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, who. explained the features of the enactments 
they intended to apply for. 








A New Hampshire Yankee a Russian Admiral. 


How A Meredith (N. H.) boy became a Russian 
Admiral makes an entertaining romance. The son 
of the Rev. Simons Finley Williams, a celebrated 
Massachusetts clergyman, called to Meredith in 
1790, ran away from a Laconia employer, because 
the latter thrashed him for spending his even- 
ings with the girls. He took, also, $300 belonging 
to his chastiser, who pursued him to Portland, 
reaching there two days after the youngster had 
shipped on a Russian bark. The vessel was at- 
tacked by pirates, but the boy of seventeen, with 
the assistance of two sailors, mounted an old 
swivel, filled it with iron scraps, and sank two 
boat-loads of the buccaneers, thus saving his ship. 
For this the Czar trained young Williams up in the 
royal navy, of which he became the head, his title 
being Count Zincherschoff. He subsequently visited 
this country and paid the Laconia man his $300 
and fnterest, all in gold, saying he should return to 
Russia an honest man. 
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About the Jews. 


THE number of Jews living scattered in different 
parts of the world amounted in the year 1878 to 
nearly 7,000,000 souls, according to the latest statis- 
tics, Ofthese over 5,000,000 live in Europe, 1,500,000 
in America, 200,000 in Asia and over 80,000in Africa, 
About one-half of the European Jews, 2,621,000 in 
number, live in Russia; Galicia contains 575,000, 
Roumania 301,000, Turkey 102,000, Posen (Eastern 
Prussia) 61,000, Italy 35,000, Holland 70,000, England 
50,000, France 49,000, Spain and Portugal in the vi- 
cinity of 5,000, Sweden 1,800, and Norway only 25 
persons of the Hebrew nationality. According to 
the last census the number of Israelites in Germany 
reaches a total of 512,000, of Whom 45,000 live in 
Berlin. In Austria there live 1,375,000 Jews. The 
African Jews mostly live in Algeria, Fez ana Mo- 
rocco, and but asmall portion of them are settled in 
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Abyssinia and the oases of the Desert of Sahara. In 


Asia 25,000 Jews inhabit Palestine and 20,000 the 
Indian Empire. In the City of Jerusalem there 
live, besides 7,000 Mohammedans and 5,000 Chris- 
tlans, 13,500 Jews, In America the City of New York 


contains the most Jews. 


A Pocket Republic. 

THE little republic of San Marino, which, by the 
mouth of one of its most prominent officers, gave 
an indignant denial a few weeksago tothe asser. 
tion that it intended authorizing the introduction of 
gaming-tables, is inclosed in the kingdom of Italy. 
It is bounded on the north, east and south by the 
province of Forli, and on the west by that of 
Pesaro. Its territory covers 82 square kilometres 
(about 83 square miles), The population numbers 
%,500 souls, and the capital, San Marino, has 1,200, 
It is perched on the summit of a mountain called 
Mount Titan, or the Glants, which sometimes leads 
to this little State being termed the Titanic Republic. 
Its origin dates from several centuries back, and 
for heraldic bearings it has the following: Argent, 
three strong towers; asure, on three rocks of the 
same; three curved flames gules issue from the 
towers and crown them. The motto is “‘ Libertas.’’ 
The escutcheon is surrounded by flags, and sur- 
mounted by a crown, indicating a sovereign State, 
The republic has an order of chivalry, created in 
1839, under the name of Order of San Marino, It 
consists of a Greek cross with towers at the four 
angles, and in the centre a medallion with the arms 
of the republic surmounted by a princely crown 
closed, and suspended to a striped blue-and-white 
ribbon. These are the national colors. In 1796, 
Bonaparte, after defeating the Austrians, sent the 
celebrated mathematician, Mongo, to compliment 
the free mountaineers and make them offers of ag- 
grandizement, but they very politely and very pru- 
dently declined. When Italy became a kingdom, 
Napoleon desired to preserve this small State intact. 
“It is a rare sample of a republic to preserve,’’ 
said the Emperor. In 1848, Garibaldi, driven trom 
Rome by General Oudinot, took refuge in San 
Marino, forbidding his soldiers to do any harm to 
the inhabitants. Victor Emmanuel not onlyrespected 
the liberty and institutions of this little country, 
but always showed it great sympathy. In 1862 a 
treaty of customs and commerce was concluded 
between Italy and the republic. San Marino owes 
its foundation te a hermit of that name, born in 
Dalmatia in the fourth century, and who went to 
Italy to work as a mason at the rebuilding of the 
walls of Rimini. Marino afterwards took refuge in 
the midst of the woods of .Mount Titan, and con- 
structed there a cabin in which he ended his days. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Professor Nordenskjold’s Northeast 
Passage, 


Although Professor Nordenskj5ld began his brilliant 
series of Arctic travels in 1858, it was not until last 
Summer that he effected his most renowned achteve- 
ment. This was the successful navigation, in a small 
steamboat called the Vega, of the entire Northeast 
Passage from Europe round the coagt of Siberia, and 
through Behring’s Strait to the Pacific Ocean. On the 
19th of August last when the Vega, which had been 
joined by the Lena, passed round Cape Chelyuskin, the 
most northerly promontory of Asia, both vessels fired a 
salute in bonor of the successiul navigation of the mys- 
terious passage, 

Capture of the Peruvian Turret-ship 

** Huascar.” 


The capture, in a flerce battle fought on October 8th 
last, in the Bay of Mejillones, of the most formidable 
ship of the Peruvian fleet, the iron-clad monitor and ram 
HIuascar, decided the maritine superiority of the Chil- 
ian forces. The Huascar received twenty eight balls, 
some of which pierced the strongest parts of ber sides, 
five passing through the 444-inch iron plating pear the 
water line, as shown in our illustration, The Admiral 
Cochrane of the Chilian Navy is shown on the right of 
the Huascar, and the Blanco Encalada, her companion, 
on the left. 

freland’s Distress. 


As an indication of the distress now prevailing in 
Ireland, we give an illustration from the pencil of a cur- 
respondent, of the interior of a hut on the shore of 
Lough Corrib, at Galway, It isa fair sample of most of 
the dwellings in the neighborhood. The dwellers therein 
were engaged in threshing a little corn, but the result 
was very uppromising. They were making preparation 
for the evening meal by cutting out the little good that 
yet remains in the potatoes, a thankless task, for after 
all they did not yield pieces bigger than asmall marble, 
The turf for fuel was also damp, and filled the cabin 
with smoke. This turf is brought into town from the 
bogs in primitive-Jooking carts, drawn generally by ill- 
fed ponies. The wet season this year has prevented the 
peasantry from drying turf, hence one of the causes ol 
distress. 

The Inuandation Fete in Paris, 


The grand féte given by the journalists of Paris, on 
December 11th, for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
late inundations in Spain, was the most successful of any 
similar demonstration given in the city of gayety, the 
entire proceeds aggregating $60,000. The lions of the 
press were present, and favorite actresses presided over 
booths and managed the lotteries usual to large fairs. 
Spacious as was the building, the spectators kept it 
filled to repletion the entire night, and with equal prodi- 
gality bestowed their praise upon the decorations and 
their money upon the thousand and one articles that 
sy mpathizing bands had arranged for sale. 


The Royal Spanish Wedding. 


The Church of the Atocha, in Madrid, in which King 
Alfonso has been twice married, the last time on No- 
vember 27th to the Austrian Archduchess Christine, is 
naturally gloomy, but on the last occasion was pic- 
turesquely bung with valuable ancient tapestries, and 
the walls were covered with dark crimson velvet em- 
broidered with the arms of Spain and Austria, united and 
surmounted by the Royalcrown, Below sat the Queen- 
mother and the members of the Royal Family, the tri- 
bunes facing the King were occupied by the Ministers and 
the Corps Diplomatique, while the members-of the 
special embassies occupied the first tribune to the left. 
The King arrived first, in the uniform of ‘a general of- 
ficer, with the crosses of San Fernando and Charles IIL, 
and awaited his bride at the altar, The Archduchess 
then came with her mother, wearing a magnificent dress 
of white satin almost covered with lace, and with a 
silver train embroidered witb flewrs-de-lis of gold. She 
was pale, and apparently nervous, and, slightly acknow- 
ledging the salutations of the spectators, passed to the 
high altar and took her place by the side of the King. 
Cardinal Benevides, the Cardinal Patriarch of the Indies, 
periormed the service, which was very short, and at 
tbe close the new Queen came down the steps and asked 
the blessing of the Queen-mother, and, subsequently 
taking her place by the King’s side on the dais, listened 
to a short allocution. This done, a procession was 
formed, and the Royal pair, entering the carriage, drove 
in state to the palace. The rejoicings continued for 
four days, the chief feature of them being a grand bull- 
fight, at which 14,000 spectators were present, braving 
the inclement weather in order to enjoy their favorite 
pastime—during which eight bulls were killed—and a 
state visit to the opera 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Two HUNDRED and eighty emigrants have 
left Treviso and Udine, Italy, for America 





—Hartrorp, Conn., has expended nearly 
$500,000 during the year in building improvements. 


—Vrirormta has 675 colored schools, taught by 
415 colored teachers. The male teacher’s salary aver- 
ages $30 a month, the female’s $24. 


—TueE net profits of the /éte on the 18th inst., 
which was organized by the Paris journalists for the 
reliet of the sufferers by the floods in Spain, are about 
300 ,000f. 

—A German parliamentary commission will 
meet after the New Year holidays to draft measures for 
the prevention of carrying yellow fever infection on 
board of ships. 


—Even France has an absolete law against, 
Sunday labor, It was passed in 1815, and the Chamber 
of Deputies has just repealed it by a vote of 335 to 102, 
and it awaits the action of the Senate, 


—Tue St. George’s Society of Philadelphia has 
sent word to England warning metal-workers against 
emigrating to this country without the means olf subsist- 
ence or the certainty of employment. 


—Tue Dean of Lichfield says that of the ac- 
commodations provided in England last year in elemen- 
tary day schools, some 2,250,000 out of 3,942,000 
sittings were provided by the Church of England, 


Tue French Assembly has voted for education 
59,000.000 francs—2,000,000 more than asked for— 
against 26,000,000 in 1870, and 16,000,000 in 1851, 
The grant includes $40,000 traveling expenses for ex- 
plorers, 

—Tue City Council of New Orleans, La., in 
obedience to a mandamus of the United States Supreme 
Court, has levied a special tax to satisfy a judgment in 
favor of Morris Ranger, Charles Parsons and others, for 
about $250,000, 


—Tue capture of the stronghold of the chieftain 
Secocoeni has given the finishing stroke to native dis- 
turbances in South Africa. The strongbold was attacked 
from four sides, and the resistance was less determined 
than was expected, 


AN emigration of farm-laborers from Alsace- 
Lorraine to the United States has set in during the past 
few weeks, and the people of that German imperial 
province are very much excited over the proportions it 
will probably assume. 


—Tux Italian Chamber of Deputies has passed 
a Bill authorizing the Government to take immediate 
steps for the prosecution of the public works, in order 
to relieve the distress of the working classes by furnish- 
ing them with employment. 


—Tue Chilian Minister at Paris telegraphs to 
the Chilian Consul in London that the pretended recent 
victory of the Peruvian and Bolivian allies over the 
Chilians is officially denied. He says: ‘* The entire Pro- 
vince of Tarapaca is now in our power.” 


—Tue Rev. E. P. Hammond, the revivalist, 
accompanied by a number of city preachers and a band 
of ladies and children, who sing bymns, are visiting the 
hotels and bar-rooms at London, Ontario, and holding 
prayer meetings. They are received politely in all cases, 


—A LARGE grotto twenty-seven yards in depth, 
full of skulis and buman bones, has been discovered 
about a league and a hall trom Sparta. The facial angle 
of the skulls aflords reason to suppose that they are those 
of a race belonging to a period of civilization anterior to 
the Hellenic epoch. 


—Firreen sea-going vessels cleared from New 
Orleans on December 20th, including eight steamships, 
laden with cotton, grain, etc. The amount of cotton 
shipped is 46,300 bales, being the largest quantity on 
record from that port in oneday. The total value of the 
shipments ts $3,000,000. 


—TueE notification issued by the Prime Minister 
on the 8th of October finally removes the suspicion 
which still lingered in people’s minds as to the existence 
of torture in Japan. Tbat remaining stain of ancient 
barbarism has now been once for all removed from the 
code of Japan, and it has at last been removed in the 
most formal manner. 


—SeveraL Communes in Belgium have set the 
example not only of making primary instruction gratui- 
tous, but of granting to the children of the poor frequent- 
ing the public schools the ry clothing Deposits 
in the savings bank are also granted to the pupils to such 
an amount that when attaining their majority they may 
dispose of 700 francs each. 


—Tue steamship Modile, the pioneer ship of the 
direct line between Mobile and Liverpool, arrived at the 
former place December 19th, and was welcomed by a 
large crowd of people. She made the trip in twenty 
days and eighteen hours, having lost sixteen hours in 
severe gale, Mobile can furnish profitable employment 
for sixteen more ships of the same kind, 


—Tur present Parliament in England was 
summoned for the 4th of March, 1874, and assembled on 
that day. If it should survive until the 14th of April 
next it will not only bave run into a seventh session, 
but it will have exceeded in duration any previous Par- 
liament summoned since tbe Union, and will have been 
the longest-lived Parliament for a century. 





—ConnEcTED with the various Protestant de- 
nominations in New York City are 335 Sunday-schools, 
Of these 75 are Episcopalian, 70 Presbyterian, 57 
Methodist, 44 Baptist, 20 Reformed, 15 Lutheran, 7 
Congregational, 6 Universalist, 5 Quaker, 4 Unitarian, 
and 2 Moravian. There are also 26 Union Sunday- 
schools, and 4 which are classed as miscellaneous. 


—Sxcretary Evarrs has instructed Minister 
Kasson, ut Roumania, to take notice of the letter filed at 
the State Department by Mr. Simon Wolf in behalf of 
the Board of Delegates of the American Israelites, pro- 
testing against any recognition of the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment until it complies with the provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty, guaranteeing not only civil but religious 
liberty to all its subjects. Minister Kasson is instructed 
to act in accordance with the request of this letter. 


—Srate SuperInTENDENT LemMon’s summary 
of the common-school statistics for the year ending July 
81st, 1879, shows that Kansas has a school. population 
of 311,310, the increase for the year being 44,535. The 
increase represents an immigration to the State of from 
160,000 to 175,500 people in one year. The school 
revenues amounted to $1,878,563, of which $1,052,699 
was expended for teachers’ wages. Four hundred and 
fourteen new school-houses were built at a cost of 
$300,000. 

— One day last month a carriage drove up to a 
handsome house in Munich (Bavaria), and four well- 
dressed men alighted and entered by akey. Presently 
they reappeared bearing a human form completely en- 
veloped in cloth, of which he made vigorous efforts to 
disembarrass himself. The carriage immediately drove 
off at a rapid rate. The person abducted was a man of 
sixty-five, in anything but health, who was to have 
married that very evening a poor young girl. All efforts 
to discover the abductors or abducted have iailed, 
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—SEEING THE OLD YEAR OUT AND THE NEW YEAR IN-SCENE 
From SKETCHES By JosEr# . 





VIRGINIA.—“DE LORD WILL TAKE CARE OB DE COLORED FOLK.” 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE, 








IN-SCENE IN THE COLORED CHURCH AT GRAFTON, NEAR YORKTOWN, DURING THE WATCH MEETING ON 


Josera #ECKER.— Srp Page 351. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





EHEU! FUGACES. 
(A NEW YEAR’S MOOD.) 


SIT to watch night flush to morn; 
Half idly in my soul I say, 

What sorrows will this year see born, 
What joys see dwindle and decay? 


’Tis only twelve short months ago 
Since, hand-fast by the frost-gemmed pape, 
We marked the moon from drifts like snow 
Sail out through fleckless blue again. 


Now I, whom she has said she loves, 
And she I worship, are apart, 

Although my course of being moves 
Responsive to my sweet one’s heart. 


And if in realms no change can blight, 
Past time’s disasters she might reign, 
If, dying, I could know to-night 
My queen should have her own again; 


Should have the birthright that is hers 
By beauty’s sovereign gift divine— 
The compensation this incurs 
Might freely, willingly, be mine! 


To know her glad, to keep her pure 
Throughout eternities to come, 

The outer night I would endure 
And stand before tormentors dumb. 


But, ah, to live from year to year 

In memory’s bonds that drag and wear, 
To feel no hope and heed no fear, 

Is hard to bear—is hard to bear! 


And so I sit in listless mood 
And watch the young year wax to light, 
With this sole wish on which I brood— 
That God would give us only night! 
JOHN MORAN. 


THE HIDDEN WITNESS. 


By THe AUTHOR OF ‘* THat HvusBAND OF MINE,”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AN UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE. 


IMULTANEOUSLY with Sylve’s flitting, 
S the door-bell rang. 

“Oh, my dear Flix!” cries Mrs. For- 
ester, as she ran into her son’s open arms ; 
‘do you know I almost expected this? I did 
say, really now, ‘Suppose Flix should open 
the door,’ and there you stood! Such a sur- 

rise, nevertheless. Oh, my darling boy! 
10w I[ have longed to see you. Come right 
up to my room; there’s a nice wood fire 
there.” 

Flix tollowed her, and was soon comfort- 
ably established in his mother’s easy-chair, 
while a whispered word to the maid, who in 
intervals of dozing had been attending to the 
fire, brought slippers and dressing-gown. The 
same girl appeared a few minutes after with 
a tray. Mrs. Forester had thrown off her 
wraps, put a thin peignoir over her ball-dress, 
fastened a curious-looking iron machine to 
the gas fixtures, thrown in the oysters, milk, 
salt, and an agreeable fragrance began to in- 
vade the room. 

“You have often said nobody could make 
an oyster-stew like mother.” she said, laugh- 
ing ; “now here it is, steaming, and fit for a 
prince. Why, how comfortable you look.” 

“T am comfortable. There’s no room like 
mother’s room, I think; and as for a wood 
fire, I haven’t seen one since 1 went from 
home. Ah, this stew is delicious! Pardon 
me for smacking my lips. your cooking makes 
me greedy. What a kind little mother it is!” 

“ Because I’ve never got over the feeling 
that you were my baby,” she answered, mer- 
rily. “Have you received my letters regu- 
larly? Did _ think I raved about Sylve? 
Oh, Flix, such a change—such a total altera- 
tion! And so beautiful—everybody is wild 
about her.” 

“ Humph!” said Flix, dubiously. 

“T dare say you think me extravagant. 
Wait till you see her!” 

“T have seen her,” was his reply. 

“When? Where? What do you mean?” 
asked Mrs. Forester. 

‘‘T saw her about two minutes or so be- 
fore you came in.” 

““Sylve? Why, I left the child ill on the bed. 
But for that she would have gone with me. 
Are you sure you were not dreaming, my 
boy 2?” 

“Quite sure! She treated me to a little 
melodrama—it was so exactly like old times !’’ 
He knit his brows moodily. 

“Tm -sure I can’t understand, Flix. 
have really seen Sylve to-night ?” 

‘¢ Certainly I have ; I can tell you what she 
wore—a gown‘of that red color I like so well, 
and lace on her neck and sleeves. Her hair 
fell about her in great luminous waves, as a 
novel-writer would say. When she became 
aware that I was J, she gave a yell. and 
pitched out of the room.” 

“Oh, Flix, that doesn’t sound like my gen- 
tlemanly son. If the poor child came down, 
and was really taken unawares, you must 
have frightened her,” said his mother, her 
pretty face anxious. “Perhaps, feeling bet- 
ter, she thought she would wait up for me, 
and hear all about the evening. It was so 
delightful !” 

“ Perhaps ; but a girl of sixteen—or is she 
seventeen ?— ought to have sufficient self-pos- 
session to behave herself, and not go flying 
about like a mad-woman. Oh! she isn’t al- 
tered.” 

“ Indeed, Flix, you should not say that. I 
suppose if the child had no idea of seeing you, 
and her hair was disarranged, she fancied at 
once that she was looking like a fright, and 
lost her head. It was the suddenness, you 
may be sure—why she can scarcely talk of 
anything but you.” 

“T am flattered,” said Flix, gravely, but with 
a queer gesture. 

* You saw for yourself how handsome she 
“ Y-e-s—the glimpse I had of her certainly 
was of a very charming face ; only there was 


You 


is 





a look —an expression ’’—he shrugged his 
shoulders—* that awakened some unpleasant 
reminiscences. Do you remember when she 
snatched a knife up from the dinner-table, 
years ago, and tried to cut me? Well, she 
looked like that.” 

“Flix, you are unjust. I won't have you 
talk about her in that way,” said Mrs. Fores- 
ter. “ For penalty, I'll make you confess be- 
fore you have been home eight-and-forty hours 
that she is beautiful, amiable and affectionate.”’ 

“T grant she is beautiful,”’ said Flix, with 
another shrug; “under different circum- 
stances 1 might have said exceptionally so. 
And I am quite willing to confess all you claim, 
only give me time.” 

* And how is business going?” asked his 
mother. 

“Smoothly ; we have proved the child’s 
right—strange, I always think and speak of 
her as a child—to the tract. It’s going to be 
immensely valuable, too; they have found 
minerals upon it. But the other parties—there 
are two of them—die hard. They intend to 
give us all the trouble they possibly can; still 
there's no hope for them. The case is as clear 
as sunlight.” 

“ And must you go away again ?” she asked, 
an appeal in her eyes. ‘I’ve been so lone- 
some without you. And sometimes I think 
Bascom and Miller take advantage of your ab- 
sence. I know there’s a good deal of company 
below-stairs of nights.” 

“ You ought to have stopped that, mother,” 
he said, gravely. 

“I know; but what is a lone woman, and a 
coward at that, to do with six great, sturdy 
foreigners? All our servants are foreign, you 
know, and I’d as soon face a regiment as go 
down-stairs when they are carousing.” 

“Why didn’t you send Sylve?” 

**My dear! a young girl! You are scarcely 
respectable.” 

‘Sure enough, mamma; but she looked to- 
night asif she could manage a troop of horse— 
there, I won’t speak of it again. Nodoubtshe 
was nervous and sick and a little frightened. 
Perhaps she thought me a ghost. There, 
there—lI’ll hold my tongue, and we'll make it 
all up to-morrow. She is beautiful, indeed 
she is very beautiful. Willi that smooth your 
ruffied plumage, my pretty little mother ?”’ 

Her answer was a kiss. Then she went to 
Sylve’s room, but the door was locked. 





CHAPTER XIX.—MISSING FROM HOME. 


a pede: had been in the habit of arranging a 

small bouquet of flowers for the table 
every morning. On this particular day it 
was missing—so was Sylve. 

“I can’t imagine why she is not here,” said 
Mrs. Forester, who was promptness itself. 
Every little dereliction on Sylve’s part now 
seemed doubly irritating. She wished her to 
appear her very best before Flix, and she had 
begun at her very worst. Flix smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“}lix, you may smile, but please don’t 
shrug your shoulders.” said his mother, almost 
sharply ; “it is not a nice habit.” 

‘“‘] beg your pardon,” he said, as he took up 
the paper. Mrs. Forester rang the bell, and 
sent a servant up to Miss Sylve’s room. The 
girl came down to say that she could not get 
in; the door was locked. Mrs. Forester’s face 
fell ; there was a scared look in her eyes. 

It was locked when I went up last night,” 
she said. “Sylve has always been an early 
riser.” 

“Is that one of her good points?” asked 
Flix.” He could not help it. 

“It is, and she has more,” said his mother, 
severely. “ You shall eat your breakfast. I 
wil) go up-stairs.” 

* As if I could eat this my first meal for a 
year under my own roof without you! Please 
don’t be absurd, mamma mine, about this wild 
Arab —there I go again—but you must re- 
member what provocations I have had in the 
past. Itis very likely she overslept, being up 
late last night, and not well, as you say. | 
think it is to avoid meeting me, so pray don’t 
make any demonstrations till after breakfast.” 
Mrs. urester sat down again unwillingly, but 
hey eyes kept wandering to the door, and in- 
wardly she was more than half-angry with 
Sylve. who had made an impression exactly 
the reverse of what she. had so often pleased 
herself with picturing. Here was Flix, her 
noble, handsome son, a trifle browner, though 
that dia .0t disfigure his beauty. Through 
all the courtesy of his demeanor, she thought 
she saw tliat he understood what she expected 
of Sylve’s blandishments, and, never used to 
being thwarted, the feeling vexed her more 
than she would have been willing toallow. As 
soon as she could get away from the room 
after breakfast she did. Flix threw himself 
into a comfortable and manly position and 
leisurely commenced on the second page of the 
morning paper, but he had scarcely read two 
lines when in came his mother, her face very 
white, her hands clasped together in a way 
that showed the disturbance of her mind. ~- 

‘Oh, Flix!’ He started at the tone, and 
looked up. 

“Mother, what has happened?” he cried, 
and was oo his feet in a second. 

“Klix, there is trouble. Sylve’s door is 
locked. & have called her and can get no re- 
sponse. It is now past ten and I never knew 
her to be in her room later than seven.” 

His brow darkened. Now that he had come 
home for leisure and rest, was the old trial to 
begin over again? ‘“ Always Sylve.’’ he said, 
with « sigh. “Well, mother, what's to be 
done ?’’ 

“J don’t know. I declare I’m frightened. 
Shouldn’t you think she would answer? Be- 
sides. there’s no key in the keyhole. 1 could 
look straight through. Have you the old 
bunel. of keys—your Sesame keys, as you call 
them?” 

“Yes, I’ll get them for you; they'll unlock 
anything.” Only a few moments elapsed and 





Mrs. Forester came down-stairs, still pale, but 
her manner was more composed. 

“ Flix,” she said, “ Sylve is not there ; her 
bed has not been slept in. Strange, ungrate- 
ful girl! Read that.”’ 

He took the small square of paper and read 
as follows: 

“ DeaR Mrs. Forester—For good reasons 
which I cannot now disclose, I have left the 
home which was becoming so dear tome. I 
am glad Mr. Forester has come back ; you will 
not be lonesome now, but indeed | could nut 
see him again. I shall be in good hands, so 
pray do not waste a thought on me, except to 
think that I had learned to love you dearly. I 
have taken a handbag with me full of clothes, 
and two hundred dollars which I] brought with 
me from school. Ever affectionately yours, 

‘“SyLvE.” 

“No more than I should expect from her,” 
said Flix, lifting his eyebrows as he returned 
the paper. “ It is only volume second of the old 
story, to be continued. If it wasn’t for this law- 
suit, I should say we were well quit of her.” 

“ How can you be so heartless ?’’ queried 
Mrs. Forester, her voice trembling and the 
tears in her eyes. ‘“ Flix, I have become very 
much attached to the girl. Where will she go 
to be safe, with her beauty? And what can 
be the reason for her going? She was as 
happy and merry as a bird yesterday morn- 
ing, and sat where you do now, talking of 
your portrait. Felix, we must have the car- 
riage out.” 

* And where will you go 2?” 

“1 don’t know,’ she answeredy wearily ; 
“but go somewhere I must. And yet how 
hopeless the task.” 

“I’m glad you see that. The only way I 
can think of is to put detectives on the track 
immediately.” 

“Oh, Flix, how clever you are! I never 
thought of that,’ said Mrs. Forester. * But, 
then, will the matter get into the newspapers ? 
That would be dreadful.” 

“T’ll see that nothing is made public ; don't 
disquiet yourself. There is nothing more 
likely than that she has gone to some of her 
school-girl friends, and I’ll put the men on the 
track.” 

Flix left the house thoroughly angry with 
this girl who seemed ordained to cross his 
path and to rob him of his well-earned repose. 
From the first she had been disagreeable ; 
from the first an actress ; and if he could but 
bring her business to a satisfactory ending, 
then he would go to the ends of the earth to 
be quits. He was not likely, at all events, to 
forget her that day nor for many days to 
come. 

As for Sylve, she was for the present quite 
secure. When she went to her room that 
night she felt so changed from her natural 
self that her first impulse was to look in the 
mirror where the image of her white, despair- 
ing face was certainly not very reassuring. 
To die had been her first longing ; but when 
one ponders over the various modes in which 
this mortal coil might be shuffled off, one grows 
fastidious about the method. That Flix, her 
hero, hated her, and that he knew the dis- 
grace that in some form attached to her life, 
was as bitter as death to her. In her half- 
frantic state she essayed a few curious experi- 
ments, such as holding her throat till she was 
fain to shriek with relief as her rebellious 
hand fell from it. Then she held a pillow 
pressed down upon her mouth as long as she 
dared ; and then she sat down to think the 
matter over more calmly. It suddenly oc- 
curred to her that to kill herself was rather 
stupid while there were other avenues of es- 
cape. 

There was a poor woman, whose gentle 
face had often attracted her when she went 
by the little shop where were sold the pretty 
sweets that schoolchildren love. This woman 
did not know who she was, though Sylve had 
often stood in the clean little room and talked 
with her; and once she had given a pretty 
present to a little lame girl, her daughter, and 
that won her motherly heart at once. 

“Suppose,” said Sylve, “I go there. and go 
this very night? She need know nothing, only 
that 1 am in trouble, and I’m sure she will ask 
no questions if she sees I don’t wish her to. 
She will keep me close for a day or two if I 
ask it and pay her for her trial. And, in the 
meantime. I can learn how I am to go to the 
place where Salome Braddock lives. I’d goa 
thousand miles rather than see his face again, 
and it could not have been fancy—he looked 
as if he hated me yet. No,no! I can’t stay 
here—I cannot. I will take what money I 
have, and, once there, with Salome, I’ll earn 
my own living. Why may not I take the post 
of teacher—for a while at least? I don’t care 
what Ido; I am desperate.” 

With her to plan was to execute. While she 
talked to herself she was laying out the things 
she needed, and the scheme began to look 
more than plausible. To go away by her- 
self suited the wild blood in her nature. The 
love of change had come by inheritance, she 
thought, straight from the veins of that erring 
mother, of whose history she had become 
aware. Besides, leaving home in the dead of 
night—a stormy night, too—was romantic and 
not unattended with a sense of danger. 

When the woman who kept the little shop 
was roused by the sharp bells that hung over 
her door, she was very much alarmed, though 
the voice was familiar, to be asked to open to 
a stranger. 

* Please let me in—you will remember me. 
I have nowhere to go to-night,” said Sylve, 
“and I will pay you well. -I only want to 
sleep here till the morning: You see, I am 
going South to be a teacher, and my people 
would not hear of such a thing—but I choose 
to be independent.’’ 

The timid little woman made her a bed, 
wonderingly, and gave her all the information 
she could. And the milkman, who came be- 
fore daylight, being besieged, surrendered at 
discretion, as this was the last of his custom- 





ers, and took her in the back of his long 
covered wagon, ten miles on her way, that 
she might not be recognized at any of the city 
stations. She knew they would search for 
her as soon as her plans were discovered, and 
she was determined not to be found. 

It was simply as Miss Nellie Brown that she 
reached her friend at last, and. between ex 
haustion and remorse, fell into her arms cry 
ing and half-fainting. 

“Why. I never expected you, child.” saic¢ 
Miss Salome, meeting her at the corner of a 
wood-pile, where she had escorted a youthful 
African, for the purpose of seeing that he 
wasted no time ; “ but don’t think you're any 
the less welcome. There’s plenty of room— 
why how tired and sick: you do look! Sam- 
son, bring the wood in directly, while I go 
with the young lady.” 

(To be continued.) 
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INTERVIEW WITH THURLOW WEED. 


A Dark Horse from the Illinois Stables 
to Win the Presidential Race. 


THE COUNTRY HAS PAID ITS DEBT TO 
GRANT. 


“ Gerrymandering.” 
NEW YORK SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


WIDE, low-ceilinged, wainscoted hall, 

adorned with quaint pictures and still 
quainter engravings, and a clock—a rival of 
that on the stairs at Mr. Longfellow’s rare old 
home at Cambridge. On the left hand a door 
hidden by the heavy folds of hanging:curtains, 
behind the curtains the library of Thurlow 
Weed. A cozy apartment is the sanctum cf 
this gentleman upon whose elastic constitution 
eighty-two years have fallen ever so lightly. 
Its bright-blue carpet dotted with scarlet 
flowers ; its walls hung with portraits and 
partly concealed by bookcases ; its open grate 
glowing with a crackling fire; its windows 
barred with banks of flowers and evergreens, 
while ottomans and easy-chairs stand comfort- 
ably around, as if inviting you to be seated. 

Mr. Weed received me with a stately 
courtesy recalling the days of the ancient 
régime. 
“In the first place,” he said, “I have to tell 
you that my eighty-second birthday portrait 
published in Frank LEsLIg’s ILLUSTRATED NEWs- 
PAPER has been considered an admirable one, 
artistically and as a likeness, and I have re- 
ceived ever so many letters from all parts of 
the world congratulating me uponit. Takea 
seat at the fire. sir, although you are compelled 
to turn your back upon my old and esteemed 
friend Archbishop Hughes,” waving his hand 
in the direction of an oil painting, half-length, 
of the late prelate in his archiepiscopal attire. 
“Before I fling my memory back over the 
gulf of sixty or seventy years, I should like 
to say a word or two about the present,” 
observed Mr. Weed, as he administered a 
scientific poke to a refractory coal, “and 
especially in regard to the candidates for the 
Presidency. The Republicans will carry their 
man. There is no doubting that.” 

“Are you opposed to a third term, Mr. 
Weed ?” 

“Tam very strongly opposed to it, sir. This 
country owed Grant a debt, and they paid it 
to him by confiding the country to him for 
eight years. Washington and Jefferson estab- 
lished a precedent worthy of imitation for all 
time, and those who succeeded Washington 
imitated his example by declining a third 
term. The spirit of the country demands a 
change. I think the candidature for Grant in 
every respect unwise, and such is the decision 
of the people who elected him for two terms. 
Of course, the question cemes before us in a 
somewhat new form, after the interval of one 
term, but the objections to Grant are strong 
enough, in my judgment, to render the nomi- 
nation of some other candidate desirable.” 

“If the contest confines itself to Blaine and 
Sherman. which of them, in your opinion, has 
the best chance ?” 

“Both are strong men in their different 
ways. Mr. Sherman has the advantage of a 
long and creditable Congressional service. and 
is strengthened by his courageous and enlight- 
ened action in carrying out the law for the re- 
sumption of specie payments, by means of 
which the country is now entering upon a 
career of great prosperity. Mr. Blaine has 
served with great ability and credit in both 
houses of Congress. He-is able and fearless in 
debate, and personally popular wherever he is 
known. But.” added Mr. Weed, shaking his fore- 
finger at backers of the imaginary contestants, 
“there is a dark horse in the stable at Illinois, 
and I can tell you that if Mr. Washburne is 
supported by his State, he will be the strongest 
candidate of all, while the Germans will plimp 
for him to a man.” 

“ What about Mr. Tilden ?”’ 

“ His political career is ended. He will try 
for a nomination, but I believe the influence 
that was fatal to Governor Robinson in this 
State will be equally potent in preventing his 
renomination for President. The opposition of 
his own party to him will entirely defeat him.” 
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Mr. Weed, after some further general re- 
marks on the subject of the great event of 
1880, proceeded to the question of the trouble 
in Maine. 

“T think that the wrong perpetrated by the 
Governor and his council in Maine is so high- 
handed, that it will awaken a sentiment of in- 
dignation strong enough to defeat its fraudu- 
lent purpose. Such usurpations have been 
attempted at different periods in other States, 
sometimes by one, then by both political par- 
ties, but have ever been unsuccessful. The 
public sentiment of our country will not toler- 
ate open and defiant attempts to defeat the 
public will. A similar question once arose in 
Pennsylvania many years ago, when the 
Whigs tried to do what the Fusionists—now 
Democrats—are endeavoring to do in Maine, 
but it signally failed, as all such efforts will 
fail when they are clearly wrong. The Demo- 
cratic Party of Massachusetts, in 1811, ex- 
erted its power arbitrarily and oppressively, 
as is alleged, to deprive the Federal Party 
of its just representation in the Legislature by 
an unjust apportionment. The measure was 
80 odious that it reacted and brought the 
Federal Party into power. That apportion- 
ment was stigmatized as ‘ gerrymander,’ the 
law having been recommended by Governor 
Gerry.” 

“Is there much difference in the calibre of 
the Congress of to-day compared with that of 
the days of Clay and Calhoun ?” 

Mr. Weed shook his head mournfully. 

“T think the great misfortune of this coun- 
try is its lack of statesmanship in Congress. 
The whole methods seem to have undergone a 
change for the worse. The able men now in 
Congress, instead of devoting their time and 
their thoughts to the inauguration of measures 
and policies promotive of general welfare, 
are occupied with questions and issues which 
seem to me ot but little importance. There 
was for thirty years or more, a national issue 
between the advocates and opponents of the 
protective policy. Fortunately that policy 
prevailed, and we are now reaping its ad- 
vantages, not only by our emancipation from 
Europe in all the various industries of civil- 
ization, but are competing successfully with 
European nations in every description of 
manufacture. 
utter neglect for more than twenty years of 
the shipping interests, our commerce is almost 
wholly Eeotatent upon foreign bottoms. I do 
consider that we are sadly deficient in the 
elementary statesmanship among our Repre- 
sentatives. There was a class of giants in 
Congress formerly, ay, and almost from all 
the States, who devoted their lives to their 
legislative duties in Congress, and who owed 
their reputations to the measure of their in- 
dividual usefulness.” 

“Can you account for the deterioration, Mr. 
Weed?” 

“T cannot understand, much less account for 
it, sir. We haven’t got a European line of 
steamers, and this. I attribute to the neglect of 
Congress. This gives England an immense 
advantage. The construction of iron steamers 
gave her an enormous advantage, but we had 
no business to give her that advantage.” 

Mr. Weed, after some further remarks upon 
the shortcomings of Congress, exclaimed : 

“Now let us talk of the past. Icame to 
New York in 1807, and the city was pretty 
well built upon the East River, because the 
ship-yards were all up there, and all the 
streets on the East River were settled as now. 
On the North River there were no docks above 
Courtlandt Street, and but few vessels with the 
exception of river cratt. There were a great 
many vacant lots on Chambers Street toa later 
period. Canal Street was then a creek, and 
everything beyond the creek was pasture and 
farms. Brooklyn was a small cluster of 
houses only to be reached by rowboats 
at ten-cent fares. Castle Garden was then 
a fort, and all the rich families lived in 
Greenwich Street from Courtlandt Street to 
the Battery. The old Watch then existed, 
and it was a fossil institution. The watch 
man pounded on the sidewalk and yelled 
out the hour, and shouted ‘ All’s well.’ The 
oil-lamps only rendered darkness visible, while 
we burnt wood, as very little coal came from 
England, and that was very dear. The coal- 
ashes were regarded as very valuable. The 
water was brackish, and the best water being 
at the corner of John Street. The entire mail 
of the city was borne by a single mail-carrier 
in two bags. I saw the first steamboat ever 

ropelled, the Clermont, with Fulton himself on 
oard of her. I was a passenger in the first 
railroad car that ever ran in this country. The 
world, sir,” continued Mr. Weed, “has pro- 
gressed more rapidly within the last seventy 
years than in the previous five centuries. I 
have lived in that period and have witnessed 
it all. I have been personally intimate with 
Presidents Monroe, Pierce, Harrison, Taylor, 
Filmore and Lincoln. In that bookcase ”’— 
ointing to the article in question—‘I have 
etters of some of our most eminent men bound 
up. See here!” 

Mr. Weed proceeded to the bookcase and 
extracted a volume, bound in green morocco, 
containing a number of letters from Quinty 
Adams and Clay. 

“This is how I make them up. Just step 
with me a moment.” 

We repaired to a closet off the hall, the 
pigeon-holed walls whereof are filled with 
folded letters. 

“There are five thousand letters here,’ 
gleefully exclaimed Mr. Weed, “and the cor- 
respondence runs over fifty years.” 

After we had returned to the library : 

“There was a charming gjd gentleman, 
Captain Larbush, who dined with me every 
Sunday for ten years up to his death last year. 
He died ut the age of one hundred and eight 
years. His reminiscences were simply de- 
lightful. and he and I chatted over sixty years 

ago as though ’twere but yesterday. Sir Henry 
Holland, Queen Victoria’s physician, dined 


On the other hand, by the 





here with me one day, and, being somewhat 
dubious as to Larbush’s age, commenced to 
cross examine him as to his previous career, 
and until he accidentally discovered that they 
had been on the same battlefield together in 
Spain, when Sir Henry was a very young 
man. There is one thing that gives me great 
pain, the lack of patriotism and love of country, 
which was once, and until recently, the great 
source of the strength and security of the Re- 
public. Among the evidences of its existence 
was the enthusiasm awakened upon every 
succeeding anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence—a day which used to be cele- 
brated throughout the country, but which is 
now either utterly neglected or very coldly 
remembered. The 22d of February—Washing- 
ton’s birthday—used to awaken feelings of en- 
thusiasm, all of which have died out, and 
generations are growing up with, J think, 
little of veneration for the founders of the 
Government.” 

“ Viewing the present condition of feeling on 
this subject from your standpoint, and in the 
light of the past, do you think we are drifting 
towards monarchy ?” 

“The tendencies and indications in that 
direction cause me a good deal of anxiety. 
Our Government does not seem strong enough 
to assert itself. Our population is increasing 
very rapidly, the expansion and development 
are wonderful, and under such circumstances 
a government needs to be, and ought to be, in 
creasing in strength. I see every day, and 
more and more, with dismay, assimilation to 
English ideas, English habits, and even cos- 
tume.” 

“You remember liveried servants in New 
York ?” 

“TI do, sir ; plush and powder and silk, but 
as we grew out ot that it is not likely that we 
will grow into it aguin. There fs too much 
button and too much velvet band on the coats 
and hats of our men servants nowadays for my 
taste.” 

“Is there any chance of our having titles 
amongst us ?” 

“] think not. The sentiment of the country 
has thoroughly accepted the republican view 
of the question.” 

Mr. Weed proceeded to make a tour of his 
library with me. 

“This is a warrant,” pointing to a framed 
document, “ for 160 acres of land which have 
never been located, granted to me for my 
services in the War of 1812. This is my pen- 
sion-warrant ; I draw the pension still. For five 
years | gave it to Captain Larbush. This is 
a resolution,” another framed document, 
“appointing me as representative to the Peace 
Congress to Washington in 1861, but as I 
never accepted office I declined this one. 
This,” handing me an old piece of parch- 
ment, elaborately illuminated, “ is a certificate 
of membership of the Typographical Society 
in 1816. This,’’ producing another roll and 
with a ring of justifiable pride in his tone, 
“is a certificate of my freedom to the City of 
New York.” An oil portrait of Mr. Seward 
while a young man, adorns the library, and 
photographs of both Archbishop Hughes and 
Cardinal McCloskey. “ Do you see that man?” 
demanded Mr. Weed, extending his finger in 
the direction of an engraved ‘portrait of a 
Jesuit priest; “that is Father De Smet; he 
went asa missionary amongst the fiercest of 
our Indian tribes. I traveled with him in a 
sailing ship for Europe. If we had De Smet 
now we'd have no Indian troubles, as his 
word acted with the Indians like a charm.” 
Mr. Weed, in referring to a portrait of the cele- 
brated English Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
claimed to be descended from him. “ This 
is a Thurlow ring,” extending his finger to me 
“sent to me by the family, and when I was in 
England I was claimed as one of them.”’ 

One water-color sketch of a French chateau 
Mr. Weed prizes very highly. 

“This was done for me, and sent to me, by 
the granddaughter of a man with whom I was 
intimate, General Lafayette. It represents 
his birthplace. This portrait of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, given to me by himself, I set great store 
by. 1 attended the monster meeting with him on 
Donnybrook Green, and dined with him subse- 
quently at Merrion Square, Dublin. Come into 
the hall till I show you what is to. me nowa 
very melancholy souvenir.” 

Following mine host, he stopped opposite 
an Indian-ink drawing of the interior of a 
theatre, the pit being full of dandies, in shirt- 
collars up to their ears, great white cravats 
wound round their neck ever so many times, 
and coat-collars reaching to the base of the 
skull. 

“That is the old Park Theatre,” said Mr. 
Weed. “It stood right opposite to where the 
General Post-Office is now. Every face there 
is a portrait. -1 could name them all, and all, 
all, have gone over to the majority. 1 heard 
in that theatre, sir, all the talent of the world. 
I saw Edmund Kean, Charles Kemble, T. P. 
Cooke, Macready, and Rachel. I’ve heard 
Incledon and Braham’’—this with a flash of 
delight and appreciation. “The prices used 
to be: Pit, 50 cents ; boxes,’ $1; gallery, 25 
cents.” 

«Was New York a theatre-going city at that 
time, Mr. Weed ?” 

“ Immensely so. Why, sir, to go to the thea- 
tre was a part of the day’s doings.” 

Mr. Weed'spoke of having seen all the great 
fires that have devastated the city from time 
time, and laughed at the clumsy appliances 
then used for the purpose of extinguishing 
them. He also dwelt upon the marvelous 
change in the seasons, remarking that during 
the Christmases of his time everybody and 
everything used to be snowed up, as a matter 
of course. 

In conclusion Mr. Weed said : 

“If America advances within the next fifty 
years as she has advanced during the last, 
you will see three millions of a population in 
New York. and you will see her the capital of 
the commercial world. You will see houses 





and stores solid all the way to Harlem, and 
you will be using the telephone, or something 
akin to it, across the Atlantic.” 


VIRGINIA WATCH MEETING, 
NE of the most striking sights in the life of the 
colored folks is a New Year’s Eve watch meet- 
ing. It is a custom solemnly observed, the watch 
being well and t# ily kept all along the line. Out 
in the woods of Virginia, within ten miles of the 
spot where Lord Cornwallis surrendered his army, 
stands a small wooden building, which is used asa 
meeting-house. To this trysting-place hie all the 
colored folks of the surrounding country, some on 
foot, some in carts, some by the light of lanterns, 
some by the light of the moon. The woods echo 
with joyous laughter and the whoops and holloas of 
the merry-hearted darkeys converging upon this 
common centre. The building is but dimly-lighted, 
and in dark corners flashing eyes and white teeth 
gleam with weird distinctness. Presently the build- 
ing commences to fill, and the elders ascend the 
Platform. The girls are all dressed in their very 
bravest and best, and the boys wear their Sunday 
clothes. Silence is observed for some little time, 
when a hymn is struck up, and then out rolls a 
rude harmony that would put many white congre- 
gations tothe blush. The elders, male and female, 
utter exhortations, then come additional hymns, and 
lastly silence, as midnight approaches. Once the 
hour has struck a change comes over the whole 
scene. Everybody becomes intensely animated. 
The elders deliver congratulatory discourses, the 
congregation shake hands and everybody congratu- 
lates everybody else, Then a hymn to a merry 
tune is given out, to which the watchers respond 
not only by their voices, but by their feet and 
hands, and until all are in motion—head-wagging, 
hand -shaking, body- contortioning, foot - moving. 
There is laughing and singing and excitement. 
The old year has been watched out and the new 
year watched in. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Marble Medallion of Father Secchi has been placed 
in front of the Stilvio Observatory, 2,543 metres above 
the level of the sea. The observatory owes its estabiish- 
ment to him. 

A Competitive Experiment took place on September 
19th in the green-room of the Grand Opera in Paris, on 
the respective illuminating power of Jablochkoff candles 
and Werdermann lights, The Werdermann light was 
found most steady, and the Jablochkoff most powerful. 


The Swedish Academy of Sciences has appointed Dr. 
B. V. Wittrock, the celebrated algologist, to be keeper 
of the botanical department of the Swedish State 
Museum, in succession to Professor N. J. Andersson, who 
bas retired in Consequence of the bad state of his bealth, 


In Reference to an article in the Globe on sappbires 
in Siam, Mr. Bryce-Weight writes to that paper that 
through one of the Siamese Princes in England he has 
learned that there are several sappbire mines in Siam, 
on the sea-coast, with thousands of people at work, 
valuable gems having been found and sold at a good profit. 


News has been Received from Zanzibar that another 
expedition has started from Bagamoyo for the interior. 
It is dispatched by M. Lavigerie, Archbishop of Aigiers, 
and consists of eighteen Europeans, of whom six are lay. 
men. Their object is to reinforce the Algerian mission- 
ary stations at Ujiji and at King Mtesa’s capital The 
expedition is under the leadership of Abbé Guyon. 


The Distribution of the correct time by electricity, as 
inaugurated by Leverrier, is now organized at Paris, on 
an immense scale, by the Municipal Council, A length 
o! 15,000 metres of tubes is placed alongside the Boule- 
vards and the principal streets, where a large number of 
dials will mark the time during day and night. Private 
clocks will be kept to time on payment of a small fee, 


As Archologists are aware, the remains of « temple 
consecrated to Apollo may be seen at Terracina Its 
columns are still standing, but they were hidden by 
some masonry thrown up ata later period. The Com- 
mission for the Preservation of Monuments, having 
called the attention of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
to the fact, has obtained an order for the demolition of 
the unsightly accretions referred to; and the ancient 
edifice, or at least as much of it assurvives, will be seen 
in all its perfection. 


Some Explorations undertaken in the Peninsula of 
Taman, in Russia, have produced interesting results, 
Between Temruk and the station of Sennaia, a tomb 
dating from the third century before the Christian era 
has been discovered. In it was found a gold collar or- 
pnamented with lions’ beads, a crown of the same metal 
adorned with precious stones, having in the centre a 
swan witb a cupid on its wings; a round gold brooch 
with a pin representing Venus holding Cupid in her 
arms; acollar of pearls; earrings, chains, rings, brace- 
lets in gold, and silver vases. The tomb is probabiy 
that of a young girl. 

Hunting Seals. —The mode in which seals are hunted 
is very singular. The moment selected is when they are 
peaceably sleeping on the coast in a troop of many thou- 
sands, pressed closely one against the other. The hunters 
separate some two or three thousand from the mass, and 
then drive them likea flock of sheep to the village where 
they are to be killed. They are very manageable, and 
four or five men can contro] a troop of from one to 
fifty animals, for they make no resistance, When 
the animals bave reached a spot convenient for slaughter 
they are allowed to repose, for their journey always 
heats them, and if they were killed in that state their fur 
would fall off or become easily detached {rom the skin, 
Fifteen or twenty men, provided with heavy clubs, 
separate about filty animals from the rest, force them 
into a heap and then kill them by blows on the head, 
The animals are skinned immediately, for if the weather 
is warm putrefaction sets in quickly, and the quality of 
the fur is greatly deteriorated, if not altogether spoiled, 


Electricity as a Motive Power.—During the session 
of the British Association at Sheffield, Professor Ayrton 
delivered a popular lecture on “ Electricity as a source of 
motive power,” in which he showed that this agent was 
a motive power, just as steam and water are, and pre- 
dicted that at some future time it would take the place 
of both their old acquaintances. The lecture was illus- 
trated by a large number of experiments, some of them 
being very startling and brilliant. The platform and 
tables were covered with electric machines and other 
scientific appliances, and a large number of diagrams 
bad been especially prepared and hung. To show that 
electricity could be used as a motive power, though 
generated at a distance, a number of wires attached to 
machines on the platform were connected with works 
some distance from the hall, and the electric current 
was conveyed from the works to the hall By this means 
a sewing-machine was made to work ; a small locomotive 
engine, which the lecturer called the ‘engine of the 
future,’”? was made to perform a circular journey; a lathe 
was turned, at which a workman did some turning; & 
circular saw was set iu motion, and a quantity of wood 
sawn into thin strips ; spoons were plated, water was 
boiled, and the screw of a ship was turned, Many other 
experiments were shown, and the conclusion the lec- 
turer came to was that electricity would, some day, 
become the great motive power of the world, and would 
supersede gas for illuminating purposes. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Ronert OiinzsonWacut, the eldest and best- 
known American merchant in Brazil, is dead, 


Kine Mresa of Central Africa has liberated 
his slaves, and commanded the observance of the Chris- 
tian Sunday, 


Mrs. Cornpeti1A MiILugr, a generous Iowa lady, 
has given $30,000 to the Garrett Biblical Institute, at 
Evanston, Il. 

Rev. J. A. Brown, D.D., a professor in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, at Gettysburg, has been 
stricken with paralysis. 


Mr. Spuregon, who is writing at Mentone, 
France, is said to be not only physically ill, but also 
greatly depressed in spirits. 


Is is said that the Shah of Persiaintends under- 
taking a pilgrimage to Meshed, Persia, next Spring, ac- 
companied by 10,000 troops, 


ALEXANDER Stuart, a member of the famous 
sugar-refining firm of R. L. & A. Stuart, of New York, 
died at his residence December 23d, aged sixty-nine. 


Tue Dakota Presbytery recently ordained Henry 
Tawa Selwyn, a full Sioux Indian, son of Medicine Crow, 
and installed him over the Indian Church at Yankton 
agency. 

Tue Rey. Jeremiah Phillips, the oldest foreign 
missionary of the Freewill Baptist Church, is dead. He 
labored many years in India, and died in this country at 
an advanced age. 


Tue American Consul-General at Constanti- 
nople has instituted a clothing society in his house for 
the benefit of the suflerers {rom the severe distress now 
prevailing in Turkey. 


M. Tatne’s father-in-law, M. Alexandre De- 
nuelle, well-known in France asa painter of religious 
subjects, is dead. His last work was the decoration of 
the Strasburg Cathedral. 


W. W. Coxcoran, of Washington, was eighty- 
one years old on December 27th. He seems even more 
vigorous than he was ten years ago, and bis memory is 
said to be singularly accurate. 


Hon. Joun K. Hacker, Recorder of the City 
of New York since 1866, died December 26th. He was 
born at Utica, February 13th, 1821, his father being the 
well-known actor, John Hackett. 


E. D. Basser, of New Haven, Conn., late Minis- 
ter to Hayti, has received, unsought, an appointment as 
Haytien Consul at New York City, with a compensation 
of over $6,000 yearly in commissions. 


Tue: Union Pacifie Railroad Company is te 
erect a monument to the memory otf the late Oakes 
Ames. It is to be placed at the highest point on the 
line Of the road, and the spot has already been surveyed. 


Tue condition of the Empress of Russia is re- 
ported unimproved, She is at Cannes, but will pro- 
ceed to Sicily. The Czar is said to be anxious to visit 
her, but is restrained by the disturbed state of his 
empire. 

IngLAND has a peer in the person of Viscount 
Taafe, who is an Austrian subject and Count, and always 
resides in Austria; and Scotland has a peer in the per- 
son of Lord Fairiax, who is an American citizen, and al- 
ways resides in America. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Edward P. Ingersoll, for the last 
ten years minister of the Middle Reformed Church, at 
Harrison Street and Tompkins Place, Brooklyn, has re- 
ceived a call to the pulpit of the South Congregational 
Church, of Worcester, Mass. 


Mason Wave Hampton, Jr., son of Senator 
Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, died on December 
22d, at his plantation in Washington County, Miss, He 
was at one time a member of the staff of General Joe 
Johnston, and served with distinction in the Confederate 
Army until the close of the Rebellion. 


Tue Secretary of State, desiring to secure, if 
possible, a good exhibition of American goods at the 
Melbourne International Exhibition, which is to be 
opened October 1st, 1880, bas appointed Mr. Thomas R. 
Pickering, of Connecticut, an agent on behalt of the 
United States Government to solicit exhibits, 


Genera W. P. Trowsrineg, Professor of En- 
gineering in Columbia College, New York, and formerly 
a professor in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College, bas been appointed the special agent of the 
Census Office for the purpose of obtaining the statistics 
of power and machinery employed in productive in- , 
dustry. : 


Dyartu has been busy of late, too busy, smiting 
high and low, rich and poor, sparing neither the infant 
in his cradle nor the strong man in bis prime. A 
strong man has been cut off when life seemed at its best 
for him—De Witt C. Hitchcock. A strong man, anda 
good man, a man whom to know was to respect, whose 
intimacy was precious, and whose friendship was a pearl 
above price, De Witt C. Hitchcock was indeed ex. 
ceptional, A child in the world’s ways; in art be was a 
master. Gifted, unselfish, devoted to his family, and 
ever at the service of his friends, he embodied in his own 
nature all that the ancient moralists strove to portray. 
Little did those who loved him the best imagine that, 
as darkness fell upon Christmas, his last night on earth 
had come, and that the morning sunlight was but to flash 
across eyes that were to close for ever ere the bour of 
noon had struck. But so it was written; and as the 
blithe and happy father passed with his winsome daugh- 
ter along the crowded thoroughiare, and as he laughed, 
after his light and hearty fasbion, at some sally of his 
child’s, death sprang upon him and he was no more, 
Disease of the heart bad accomplished its fatal mission. 
This lamented gentleman was one of the pioneer artists 
of American illustrated papers. He was born on Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, February 10th, 1824, and, evincing 
an early taste for drawing, studied under George Croom, 
then one of the leading artists on wood in this country. 
Leaving Philadélphia, Mr. Hitchcock came to New York 
and became associated with Mr. T. W. Strong in the 
issuing of the Illustrated American News. Repairing to 
Boston, Mass., be was at once engaged upon Gleason’s 
Pictorial, doing “* yeoman’s service.”” Returning to New 
York, he was engaged by Mr. Frank Leslie on Barnum & 
Beach’s illustrated paper, and subsequently on FRANK 
Lesiik’s ILLUSTRATED NewsraPerR, In 1854, in the in- 
terests of this journal, be visited Central America, {rom 
whence he tranemitted many valuable sketches, which 
have been published from time to timein these columns, 
He was for mapy years a member of our artistic staff, 
and beld in high esteem alike by his employer and bis 
brother artists. He has for the last few years been 
identified with the best work in his profession for such 
firms as D. Appleton & Co.. Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
and the Putnams, Mr. Hitchcock’s specialty as a 
draughtsman was landscape and scenic work, but in en- 
graving, his work on figures was highly regarded. He 
did a great part of the engraving for the magnificent 
edition of Longfellow’s poems recently published by 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., and for other sumptuous 
editions of the poets issued by that firm. For several 
years Mr. Hitchcock had been jated in business, at 
No. 48 Beekman Street, with Mr. Benjamin Day. He 
leaves a wife and three children to mourn an irreparable 
loss. 
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NEW YORK CITY. — SECRETARY SHERMAN ADDRESSING, IN THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, THE EXECUTIVE COMMITIEE OF THE PROPOSED WORLD ’8 FAIR, DECEMBER BER 23D, = SEE PAGE B47. 
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EDISON’S PERFECTED ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


T has been definitely announced by Thomas A. Edison that the 
first public exhibition of his perfected electric light will be 
given at Menlo Park, N. J.,on New Year’s Eve. By the circulation 
of erroneous statements concerning the labors of this remarkable 
electrician and inventor, the public have been several times sorely 
disappointed. Although it had reason to believe months ago that he 
had mastered the difficulties of his latest undertaking, it was not 
until within a few weeks that his experiments yielded a satisfactory 
result. Considering the criticisms that have been published upon 
his discoveries, and the excitement produced among gas manufac- 
turers and consumers, not only in the United States but abroad, 
our illustrations of Mr, Edison’s laboratory, where his experiments 
have been conducted, and of the apparatus by which his light is now 
produced, will attract general interest. 

The laboratory and workshops are situated near the depot at Menlo 
Park. Here Mr. Edison has toiled incessantly for fifteon months with 
lamps, burners and generators, Edison’s electric light, incredible as 
it may appear, 
is produced 
from a little 
piece of paper 
—a tiny strip 
of paper that 
a breath would 
blow away. 
Through this 
little strip of 
paper is pass- 
ed an electric 
current, and 
the result is a 
bright, beauti- 
ful light, like 
the mellow 
sunset of an 
Italian Au- 





MAKING LAMPS FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
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INTERIOR OF THE LABORATORY. 





EDISON’S GENERATING MACHINE. 


tumn. He has made this little piece of paper more infusible than 
platinum, more durable than granite. And this by no complicated 
process. The paper is merely baked in an oven until all the ele- 
ments have passed away except its carbon framework. The latter 
is then placed 
in a glass globe 
connected with 
the wires lead- 
ing to the elec- 
tricity-produc- 
ing machine, 
and the air ex- 
hausted from 
the globe, 
Then the ap- 
paratus is 
ready to give 
out a light 
that produces 
no deleterious 
gases, no 
smoke, no of- 
fensive odors 
—a light with- 
outflame, with- 
out danger, 
requiring no 
matches to 
ignite, giving 
out but little 
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METRE 7 


NEW JERSEY.— THE WIZARD OF ELECTRICITY—THOMAS A. EDISON’S SYSTEM 


From SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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heat, vitiating no air, and free from all flickering. And this light, 
the inventor claims, can be produced cheaper than that from the 
cheapest oil. ; 
Having made up his mind to conduct his experiments on the 
basis of incandescence rather than on that of the voltaic arc, and 
while perfecting his machinery, there occurred a discovery that ma- 
terially changed the system, and gave a rapid stride towards the 
perfect electric lamp. Sitting one night in his laboratory, reflecting 
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EXHAUSTING AIR FROM GLASS ‘‘ LAMPS,” 
OF ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION. 
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on some of the unfinished details, Edison began 
abstractedly rolling between his fingers a piece 
of compressed lampblack mixed with tar, for use 
in his telephone, For several minutes his thoughts 
continued far away, his fingers in the meantime 
mechanically rolling out the little piece of tarred 
lampblack until it had become a slender filament. 
Happening to glance at it, the idea occurred to 
him that it might give good result as a burner if 
made incandescent. A few minutes later the ex- 
periment was tried, and, to the inventor’s gratifica- 
tion, satisfactory, although not surprising, results 
were obtained. 

A spool of cotton thread lay on the table in the 
laboratory. The inventor cut off asmall piece, put 
it in @ groove between two clamps of iron and 
mee the latter in the furnace. The satisfactory 

ight obtained from the tarred lampblack had con- 
vinced him that filaments of carbon of a texture not 
previously used in electric lighting were the hidden 
agents to make a thorough success of incandescent 
lighting, and it was with this view that hesought to 
test the carbon remains of a cotton thread. At the 
expiration of an hour he removed the iron mold 
containing the thread from the furnace, and took 
out the delicate carbon framework of the thread— 
all that was left of it after its flery ordeal. This 
slender filament he placed ina globe and connected 
it with the wires leading to the machine generating 
the electric current. Then he extracted the air 
from the globe and turned on the electricity, 
when a beautiful light greeted his eyes. 

Night and day the inventor kept up his experi- 
ments, and from carbonizing pieces of thread he 
went to splinters of wood, straw, paper and many 
other substance3 never before used for that purpose. 
The results of his experiments showed that the 
substance best adaptei for carbonization and the 
giving out of incandescent light was paper prefera- 
bly thick like cardboard, but giving good results 
even when very thin. 

The paper carbons are prepared quite simply. 
With a suitable punch there is cut from a piece of 
*“ Bristol”’ cardboard a strip of the same in the form 
of a miniature hurseshoe, about two inches in 
length and one-eighth of an inch in width. Anum- 
ber of these strips are laid flatwise in a wrought- 
iron mold about the size of the hand, and separated 
from each other by tissue paper. The mold is then 
covered and placed in an oven, where it is gradu- 
ally raised to a temperature of about six hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. The mold is then placed ina 
furnace and heated almost to a white heat, and 
then removed and allowed to cool gradually. On 
opening the mold the charred remains of the little 
horseshoe cardboard are found. After being re- 
moved from the mold it is placed in a little globe 
and attached to the wires leading to the genera- 
ting machine. The globe is then connected with an 
air pump, and the latter is at once set to work ex- 
tracting the air. After the air has been extracted 
the globe is sealed, and the lamp is ready for use. 

These lamps may be readily adapted for street, 
factory and dwelling illumination, and the electri- 
city can be regulated with entire reliability at the 
central station, Just as the pressure of gas is now 
regulated. The entire cost of constructing the 
lamps will not be more than twenty-five cents. 

Mr. Edison explains at length his proposed 
method of laying down wires in the street. Two 
wires of large size will be laid on each side of the 
main thoroughfares just under the flags, near the 
curbs. Neither heat nor cold will affect the cur- 
rents. The wires under the sidewalk are to be in- 
closed in two parallel pipes with insulating lining, 
but at every twenty feet there are to be boxes, in the 
sides of which the pipes will terminate. The wires 
are to stretch naked through the boxes from side to 
side. At these boxes the wires may be tapped, 

either by wires laid along down the side streets or 
by the small wires leading into stores or houses. 
The meters, also, may be placed in or near the 
boxes. It is confidently asserted by the inventor 
that any number of lights may in practice be ob- 
tained from the same circuit, if only enough power 
and enough generators are employed. The burners 
at the end of a long circuit will not be as bright as 
those near the generator, he admits, but he adds 
that the same is true of gas. As in the case of gas, 
@& man will always be on duty at every station to 
turn on or shut off the current, as may be necessary 
to keep the lights burning evenly. The difference 
between the brilliancy of his burners at different 
points along a circuit will be slight. 





FUN. 


IMPORTANT if true—a wife. 


‘*THAT’S what beats me,” as the boy sald when he 
saw his father take the skate-strap down from its 
accustomed nail. 


THE PROPER ORDER.—Governess (teaching alpha- 
bet): ‘‘And what comes after T, Master William?”’ 
Master William: ‘ Bed.” 


PEOPLE will yet learn that one of the most dan- 
gerous things in the world is an empty shot-gun. 
Folks will find there’s something in it. 


It has hitherto been confidently believed thata 
feather-bed is a reliable place of safety in a thun- 
derstorm. But that belief is shattered by the fact 
that a goose was recently struck by lightning in 
New Jersey. 

DID you ever notice that if you go into an office 
where the man is on the street talking politics all 
the time he isn’t in bed, you will always see a 
framed chromo motto hanging up over the desk, 
** Time is Money.”’ 

LITTLE boy of four years was sleeping with his 
brother, when his mother said: “Why, Tommy, 
you are lying right in the middle of the bed; what 
will poor Harry do?” “Well, ma,” he replied, 
«* Harry’s got both sides.’’ 


A SALOON-KEEPER, having started business in a 
place where trunks had been made, asked a friend 
what he had betterdo with the old sign, ‘‘ Trunk 
Factory.” “Oh,” said the friend, ‘‘just change 
the ‘T’ to‘D’ and it will suit you exactly.” 


EMERSON says & man ought to carry a pencil 
and note down the thoughts ofthe moment. Yes, 
and one short pencil, devoted exclusively to that 
use, would last some men we know about two 
thousand years, and then have the original point on. 


THERE is nothing so charming as the innocence of 
children. ‘‘ Mamma,” said a five-year-old, the 
other day, ‘I wish you wouldn’t leave me to take 
care of baby again. He was so bad I had to eat all 
the sponge cake and two jars of raspberry-jam to 
amuse him.” 

« Doxs he know anything?” anxiously inquired a 
friend, bending over the body of the man who had 
just fallen from the roof of a house. ‘Don’t know, 
I’m sure,” the physician replied. ‘He never did 
knowjanything, but you can’t tell what effect the 
fall may have had upon him until he regains con- 
sciousness.’” 

A FUNNY story of old times on the frontier a Col- 
orado correspondent tells—about a Dutchman, the 
proprietor of a line of stages, who was collecting 
two dollars apiece from the passengers, by way of 
fare. All had paid except one, and he, drawing a 
large revolver, pointed it at the head of the col- 
lector, and hoarsely asked, ‘‘ Won’t that pass me? 
Perfectly unmoved, the Dutchman said, ‘‘ Oh, no! 
we eats dem tings here. Two dollars, please.” 


ASMALL boy with a big cent in his hand stood be- 
fore a grocery-store for a long time before making 
up his mind to enter. When asked what he de- 
sired, he inquired: “If a boy should come here 
and get trusted for a stick of gum, how much 
would it be?’ “Onecent,” was the reply. ‘And 
if a boy should come here with the cash, how much 
wouldit be?” “Just the same.” “Then I guess 
I’ll get trusted,” remarked the financier, as he 
elipped the cent down into his pocket. 


JUST as he finished his little serenade the moon 
came out from behind the cloud, and she, the 
mother of the moon of his heart, leaned out of the 
window, and upon him emptied about two gallons 
of cistern water. ‘After me, the deluge,’’ he sim- 
ply and prettily said, and as he walked briskly 
away, the splashing aqueous in his light guitar 
— it sound as though he were carrying home a 

ug. 

“Do YOU understand the nature and solemnity of 
of an oath ?”’ the Judge of Vandalia asked a witness 
who had come up from the lower end of the State. 
“Well, yes,” the witness replied, after some study; 
“I reckon I know the natur’ of an oath, but there 
never appeared to be no powerful amount ofsolemn- 
ness about swearin’ to me. It allus come kind of 
nat’ral like. Mam swore a little when she was riled, 
dad wasa born cusser, and Parson Bedloe——” But 
the Court excused him without further pedigree. 


FROM THE NOVEL OF THE FUTURE.—“‘ There wasa 
loud noise like the report of an overcharged can- 
non, the burst boiler sent the splintered irun and 
steaming vapor high in the air. Marianne, the 
engineer’s lovely daughter, was carried with the 
débris, and ascended with frightful velocity in the 
direction of the clouds. As she flew heavenward, 
the employés held their breath and closed their 
eyes—the spectacle was fearful to witness. But 
young John, the assistant, who had admired 
Marianne from afar, was alive to the emergency. 
Seizing a flying-machine, upon which he had just 
obtained a patent that morning, he strapped It to his 
broad, manly back, and, spreading the wings of the 
machine, vowed he would rescue tie girl of his 
heart or die, On he flew in the direction his loved 
one had taken. He reached her just as her red 
head had plunged through acloud, It was but the 
work of a moment to clasp her to his bosom. 
‘Saved!’ came from the crowd below, who had 
been watching the scene through telescopes,” etc. 


WHAT WILL COMPOUND OXYGEN 
CURE? 

MosT remarkable cures have been made in Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Ozena, Debility, 
Paralysis, and in a large class of chronic and ner- 
vous diseases which have for years baffled the skill 
of our best physicians. Send for our “ Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen.”’ It will give you the amplest 
information and the most conclusive testimonials. 
Sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


**WHO can say that Iam nota good man?” asked 
a tramp of a citizen this week. And then he con- 
tinued: ‘* Who ever saw me break the blessed Sab- 
bath-day, as some men do, by working on it!’’ 


$3.00 MADE FROM 25 CENTS. 


25 cents’ worth of GILT-EDGE BUTTER MAKER will 
increase product and market value of butter pro- 
duced $3.09. Gives butter a rich golden color the 
year round, Increases product6 percent. Increases 
quality 20 per cent. Prevents butter from becoming 
rancid. Makes July, August and Winter butter 
equal to best June product. Sold only in boxes by 
druggists, grocers and general storekeepers. Send 
stamp for “ Hints to Butter-Makers.” Address, 
BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CUTICURA 

Is a most valuable external application. It heals 
all cuts, bruises and abrasions of the skin, restores 
the hair when destroyed by scalp diseases, removes 
dandruff and keeps the scalp clean and the hair soft 
and pliable. It is as agreeable as it is effective, and 
is ably assisted in every case by the CUTICURA SOAP, 
which is part.cularly recommended to mothers for 
cleansing the skin and scalp of infants and children. 
It is Toilet as well as Medicinal, and Is the most 
fragrant and refreshing Soap for the nursery and 
bath of any yet prepared. 

Parents have our assurance that these remedies 
contain nothing injurious to the youngest infant; 
evidence of which may be found in the certificates 
of Dr. Hayes and Professor Merrick accompanying 
each remedy. coneenecnmmnne 


SUFFER on, groan on, sicken on, die on, if you 
will not use HoP BITTERS and be cured. 


SANTA CLAUS. 


THE first institution named for New York’s patron 
saint was the St. Nicholas Society, organized in 
1835; next the famous SAINT NICHOLAS HOTEL, 
opened in 1853. Then the St. Nicholas Club, insti- 
tuted in 1875; and, finally, the chef d’@uvre of chil- 
dren’s magazines. The hotel bas a fine painting of 
Santa Claus, loaded with Christmas presents, which 
always attracts much attention, and is pleasantly 
indicative of the comfort and good cheer always 
found within its hospitable walls. 


WHEN laid up by an accidental injury, how 
happy is he who is insured in THE TRAVELERS, 


For Allaying Hoarseness and Irritation of the 
Throat it is daily proved that ‘“* Brown's Bronchial 
Troches ’’ are a mild remedy, yet very efficacious, 


A GooD excuse for sickness of yourself and family 
is that you don’t use HOP BITTERS. 


BEGIN the new year right—that is, by the use of 
the ‘“‘AMERICA”’ EXTRA DRY CHAMPAGNE, instead of 
the impure, adulterated compounds made here and 
sold under high-sounding foreign names. AME- 
RICA is always pure, healthful and agreeable in its 
effects. Each year increases its sales, and the num- 
ber of constant and well-satisfied patrons. Messrs. 
A. WERNER & Co., 308 Broadway, have the credit of 
first introducing and making popular -this now 
well-known brand of wine, and are reaping the 
liberal rewards of well-directed, persistent efforts 
to bring American wines to a high and honorable 
position in the markets of the world. 


HALFORD TABLE SAUCE.—Relish for soups, fish, 
steaks, chops, cold meats, gravies, etc. 


THE steam-pipes, boilers, etc., of the Delamater 
Iron Works, Burdon Iron Works and the Municipal 
Gas Company are protected with H. W. JOHNs’ AS- 
BESTOS BOILER COVERINGS. H. W. Johns Manutfac- 
turing Company, No. 87 Maiden Lane, New York, 
sole manufacturers of genuine Asbestos Liquid 
Paints, Roofing, etc. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Soild only in soldered tins, 44 and lb., labeled. 











JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
Lonpon, Ena. 

$1200 returns in 30 days on $100 invested. 

Official reports free. Like profits 


weekly on Stock options of $10 to $50. Address, T. 





POTTER WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 





Clara Louise Solteua. Lotta, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Fanny Davenport, anda 
host of others, recommend and use 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


The unequaled beautifier of the complexion 
For sale by all leading druggists at 50 cts. per bottle. 
CHAMPLIN & CO.. Prop’s, Buffalo, N. Y, 








THE GREAT SUCC 


OF THIS 


WONDERFUL IMPROVED ww 
LaborSaving GIANT RIDING SAW MACHINE 
is fully demonstrated by the number in use and the 
present demand forthem. It saws Logs of any size. 
One man can saw more logs or cord wood in one 
day and easier than two men can the old way. It 
will saw a two foot log in three minutes. Every 
Farmer needs one. Township agents wauted 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Terms. 
ddress W. W. BOSTWICK & CO.. 
178 Elim St., Cincinnati, 0. 


NOTE —One W. W. Giles, alias W. W. Jilz, 
* = formerly of St. Louis, Mo., advertises 
that he hasan infringement suit against us, which 
isfalse. We hope to soon bring this roving Giles, 
alias Jilz, to justice. Send for particulars. 








FIRST PRIZE MEDAL VIENNA, 1873 
Manulacturer of 
C. WEI S BE ecg Pipes. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Send for circular to 399 Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 598 Grand St., and Vienna, 





Amusemen 
usements. 
IFTH AVE. THEATRE. DEC. 8ist, 
D’OYLEY CARTE’s LONDON OPERA COMPANY, 
Under the personal supervision ot 
W. 8S. GILBERT AND ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 

An entirely New and Originul Melodramatic Opera, by 
the author and composer of * Pinafore,”’ entitled 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE, PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 

Will be given for the first time on any stage, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER  8lst 
Seats secured at Theatre two weeks in advance, 


J H. HAVERLY’S AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES. 
. 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth St., New York. 
HE GALLEY SLAVE, 
Harry Many, Mer. J, H. Haverty, Prop’r & Mgr. 
HAVERLY’S BROOKLYN THEATRE, 
Caas, L. ANDREWS, Mgr. J. H. Haver zy, Prop’r. 
HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 
Corner Dearborn and Monroe Streets, Chicago, III. 
J. H. Havervy, Proprietor and Manager. 
HAVERLY’S CHICAGO CHURCH CHOIR PINAFORE 
COMPANY, J. H. Haverty, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S JUVENILE PINAFORE COMPANY, 
J. H. Haverty, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S UNITED MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
J. H. Haverty, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S GENUINE COLORED MINSTRELS, 
J. H. Haverty, Proprietor, 
Also controlling, at all times, a large additional number 
of Leading Attractions, and always ready to negotiate 
with Grand Opera, Stars (with or without company), 
Combinations and Amusement Enterprises generally. 


NION SQUARE THEATRE. 





ON 








Sole Lessee and Manager............Mr. A. M. PALMER, 














ee Begins at 8. Over-at 10;30. 
FRENCH MATINEE at 1:45, 
a THIRD MONTH 
FLATS of 
a oO 
HAS BEEN | FRENCH FLATS, 
WITNESSED O— 
BY OVER |THE FUNNIEST PUAY EVI.R PRO- 
EIGHTY DUCED IN NEW YORK, 
THOUSAND You laugh a!l the while you are in the 
PERSONS | Union Square Theatre, and want to bring 
AT THIS |somebody else the next night to see him 
THEATRE, |(or her) laugh also,—Spirit of the Times. 





SCIENTIFIC NEWS, 


This POPULAR and widely circulated JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE, MECHANICS, MANUFACTURES. ENGI- 
NEERING, ELECTRICITY, CHEMISTRY, MACHIN- 
ERY, NEW PATENTS and DISCOVERIES, will be 
greatly enlarged on the 1st of January next, when a new 
volume begins) Each number is fully ILLUSTRATED 
with ENGRAVINGS. 

Cash and other valuable premiums offered for clubs. 
New volume begins Jav. lst, Now is the time to sub- 
scribe, Terms, $1.10 a year, postage prepaid. Remit 
by postal order, registered letter, or bank draft, to the 
order of 8S. H. WALES & SON, 10 Spruce St,, New York. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company 
and its branches, and for sale by all nuewsdealers, 


NO 
cons 


GOUT OR CRAVEL. 


The harmless, infallible French Salicylates relieve at 
once. Cure within four days. Box $1.00, mailed free. 
L. A. Paris, 134 6th Ave., New York, Sole Agent for the 
U. S. of the only Patentee in France, Beware of the 
so-called imported (home made) impure and dangerous 
Salicylic Frauds) Ask for SCHLUMBERGER’S Sati- 
OYLaTs. Red Seal trade-mark. Send stamp for pamphlet. 











Send one, two, three, or tive dol- 


lars for a sample box, by express, 
of the best Candies in America, 
put up elegantly and strictlypure. 
Refers to all Chicago. Address 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 


!78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, 





TANDARD THEATRE, BROADWAY AND 33D ST. 
WM. HENDEXRSON........Proprietor and Manager. 


THE HIT OF THE SEASON, 
Gilbert & Clay’s New Comic Opera, 


PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO, 
PRINCESS TOTO. 
MATINEE NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


; ALY’S (NEW) THEATRE, B’WAY & 30TH STREET. 
The only Theatre under the management of 
MR, AUGUSTIN DALY. 





Filth week of Augustin Dalv’s new comedy of to-day, 
THE ahr neeeeneeay mae SENSATION, 
A 


ARABIAN NIGHT, 
ARABIAN NIGHT, 
EVERY EVENING at 8 o’clock until further notice, 
MATINEES, 
SATURDAY NEXT, 
at 2 o’clock, at 2 o’clock, 
HOLIDAY MATINEE, LADIES’ MATINEE, 
At all the Matinees tbe best reserved seats are $1. 


For the MIDWEEK MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, DE- 
CEMBER 3ist, at 2, DIVOKCE, POSITIVELY LAST 
TIME, 


NEW YEAR’S DAY, 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 
COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT.GERM. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages with the best results in all forms of impaired vitality, 
mental exhaustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best preventive of Consumption and all diseases of 
debility. It gives strength, rest and sleep, by feeding the brain and nerves with their necessary food. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED-$75 to $150 Per Month. 
The COMPLETE HOME 


Fuli of PRACTICAL INFORMATION, 
The Young House-keeper’s GUIDE, 
The Experienced House-keeper’s Friend, 

*6 A book of more practicai utility will seldom, if ever, 
be found outside of inspiration. ’’—Christian Advocate. 
NEEDED in every city home BY Rich and Poor. 

in all country homes Young and Old. 
Fine Paper, Clear Type, Beautiful Binding, Splendid Ll- 
lustrations, Nearly 600 Pages. Low ices, Sells 
rapidly. Address, J. C. McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


por ELEPHANT, foot high, sent postpaid, 45c. (15 
stamps); Pig or Rabbit, 10 inch, 35c. All, $1. Cannot 
break. E. MATHES, Man(r., Drawer 522, Chicago. 
T ALBUM, bound 
ESE Sau ay LOGRAP ALI and 54 select 
Quotations for same, 15c, 12 Photograph cards, name & 
photo on 50c. Send photograph. F. Lyman, Clintonville. Ct 


[J *avein'er KNOWLEDGE CARDS. ALL RELI- 











able in every particular. Only 10 cents, 
W. G. BROWN, 8 Grand St., Now York. 





A PLEASURABLE PUBLICATION. 


—_ 


Frank Leslie’s 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


A MONTHLY PICTORIAL JOURNAL of 
LIGHT, PLEASING LITERATURE, 








INTERESTING AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
STORIES, poi td IN EACH 
M 





PLEASING TALES, ADVENTURES, ANECDOTE, AND 
MIRTH-PROVOKING ILLUSTRATIONS, 





‘Pleasant Hours” will prove to be a Delightful 
Traveling Companion. 


For sale by all newsdealers, price 15 cents, 
subscription, $1.50, postpaid, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York 


Annual 


| NTERN 
Maettirantaraty 


RY *>OUES FREE — ACH LBERT St 
RBAC', 09 F! PHILA PA 


emma 16th Soo 


| Aces by the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 





cn THEOI.HM 





Sixteenth Popular Drawing of the Commonwealth Dis- 
tribution Company, at Macauley’s Theatre, in the city of 
Louisville, Ky., on Saturday, January 31st, 1880. The 
drawing will be supervised by gentlemen of undoubted 
character and standing, and ticket-holders, agents and 
clubs are respectfully requested to send on representa- 
tives with proper credentials to examine into the draw- 
ing. 

Every ticket-holder present at the drawing has the 
privilege of calling out his number and seeing it placed 
in the wheel. 

1,960 prizes, amounting to $112,400, will be distributed, 
Capital prizea, $20,000, $10,000, $5,000. 10 of $1,000 
each, Whole ticket, $2. Half ticket, $1. Remit by 
mail, bank draft, or express. All orders by express of 
$5 and upward can be sent at our expense. 

All orders and communications should be addressed to 
T. J. Commerrorp, Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, 
Ky., or T. J. Commerford, 163 Broadway, New York. 


40 in gold and jet, 10cts, West & Co,, Westville, Ct. 


NOT GUILTY! NOT GUILTY! 
ETTA W. PIERCE’S NEW SERIAL, 


Commenced in the 


January Number 
—of— 


Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
NOW READY 








Elegant Cards, all Chromo, Motto and Glass, Name 




















Janvary 10, 1880.] 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


355 











A pes 


WSs ASS ES 


of every possible reduction. We allow no agents comm 


manufacture, but ft will ensure a sale in every town in the v. 6., the result of which would 


RIFLES 


material and work had not 


the World. The best only is 


red and clumsy. 
and EFFECTIVE at both short distances. It ca 
one is shot and thoroughly tested before leaving the factory, 


CHICHESTER at mid range, that cannot be beaten. ‘Each ove ia packed separa 


rotes from the Express Companies and can 


guarantee that the Express Charres 
WE WILL SEND (enti April lst, by a ee CHICHESTER "SEVEN. ‘SHOT R REPEATING 


boxed, and when cash accompanies order, will give 


THE sti SEVEN-SHOT | REPEATING RIFLE, 
PURPOSE OF INTRODUCTION ONLY. ,23).2% rcs, Sry 


'y te used. e barrel is STEEL rifled in the most careful manner. 
ee stol grip, Rocky Mountain Muzzle Sight. cose-harden med hammer and trigger and the best of steel 
Itise saan new 5 REPEATER, asing regular Metall 








THE CHICH 


went to any one address. 29 
no discount to the trade, at 


not 


Arearm in the 


Every 
to the Ne neamednstarerss the actual cost he but a small part 


The trimmi 


« WARRANT « gives for 
with cleant 


box of long 


and labor, w make the CHICHESTER at near its present cost, 
ted March 38th, 18 isl, May Lym 1872, we aia HICHESTER RIFLES are WARRANTED and GUARANTEED 


of introduction will it be sold at the prese: 

e GUARANTEE the CHICHESTER to be equal in MATERIAL and WORKMANSHIP to any Rifle in 
mings are all nickel-plated. Black Walnut Stock and very handsomely designed hard rubber 

BEAR IN MIND that this is no old-fashio 


locks. 
which are sold everywhere. FIRES SEVE with one Joadi dis ACCURATE 
Pog r ts in a eooenda, and every shot d! in ten seco: SEVEN TY TIMES ae Yana 
wumbered and 


G RIFLE as 
fice of the CHICHESTER RIFLE CO. te tn Jersey City, N. J., near terminus 


The “CHICHESTER. E 
= Bz 


—SSS= 2 






The Biggest ae 


OFFERED AT indie” Pack ‘FOR THe 


ESTER. 


Ay on the brig heel & price =o Ge below that of other similar first-class firearms, we give the RETAIL PURCHASER the benefit 
prices. The price we offer the CHICHESTER at barely covers ine cost of 
take years of advertising and pushing to obtain at regular prices. The offer of CHIC 
at 34.50 holds — ONLY ninety days from January ist, 1880, after that they will be ome through the trade only, and at a greatly increased priee,¢ and, in fact, if all our contracts for 
been placed months ago, before the great rise 

of active manufacture for over one year. The Patents which cover them being da’ 
to be made of as fine material and in as thorough a manner im every respect as any 
like Sewing Machines and Pianos, have always paid an enormous prot 
at the immense profit asked by the manufacturers of other fire-arms, but only for the pu 
in the end the most effective and cheapest way to introduce any meritorious article. 


HESTER 


ey have been in course 


machinery, and in very large lots. Fire-arms, 
ng putea. The CHICHESTER will never be sold 
nt price. and only for a limited time. We know this to be 


mete thes 


med paper cartridge army gun, big 


be used asa ie shot rifle if desired. Every 
signed by tn the Company. We have targets ony with the 


~y4e 
= _e and sent to any address on receipt of price. We will get special 


of the country. 
described a 


We cannot of course send by mail. 
above, to any address for $4.50, carefully 


of the Pennsylvania Rail Road, and within one block of the Ferries (ten cinetes’ Fail ay See York York Oley.) Ti t on have acquaintances in New York or Maren ask them to step into our sales- 


rooms and examine the CHICHESTER RIFLES, and Targets made with them at long and ogee range, 
We refet to the Banks and Express Companies of New York and Jersey City. ——S 
Bi Mentgomery Street, Jorsey City, New Jersey, U. 5. A. 


and read testimonials received from well-know 
Checks areas den payable to CHICHESTER TRIPLE cO., Ww. N. FITCHETT, Treasurer, 
icit 


wn sport: 


We appoint no acents in the United States, but will give ‘and protect agencies in a!| Foreign Countries. 





KEEP’S SHIRTS 


ARE THE VERY BEST. 

Boys’ and Youths’ Shirts all complete, best quality, 
$1 each. 

KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE SHIRTS, 
plain seams to finish, 6 tor $7. 

KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS, very best, MADE TO MEA- 
SURE, 6 tor $9. Fit guaranteed, 

NIGHT SHIRTS, all styles, extra length, $1 each. 

An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to purchasers of six shirts. 


KEEP’S KID GLOVES (FOR GENTS), 

the very best, plain or embroidered, $1.10 per pair. 
KEEP'’S UMBRELLAS. 

BEST GINGHAM, Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each, War- 
ranted. Fifty per cent. stronger than any other umbrella 

REGINA and TWILLED SILK UMBRELLAS and 
CANES in all styles. 

KEEP'S UNDERWEAR, 
Comprise all the newest and best goods for Fall wear. 
CANTON and SCARLET TWILLED FLANNEL from 7ic 
to $1.50. ANGOLA FLEECE, SCOTCH WOOL and 
SHETLAND SHIRTS and DRAWERS, from 60c, to $2.50 
each. SCARLET WOOL KNIT SHIRTS and DRAWERS, 
$1.25 to $1.50 each. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 

Are now ready in Gents’ Silk, Linen and Cambric Hand- 
kerchiefs, Scarfs in elegant designs and effects Our 
gold-plated Jewelry is the best quality. Scarf Rings, 
Pins, Studs, Sleeve and Collar Buttons at about one-half 
the usual cost elsewhere, 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
application, as we furnish the trade on the most favor- 
able terms. 

Samples and Circulars mailed free. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW BRILLIANT SERIAL NOVEL, 


“Not Guilty!” “Not Guilty!” 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 


AvuTHor or “Tom AmExICAN Coontsss,” Erc., Ero., 
IX 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


For January, Now Ready. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


only 











The Purest Champagne imported in the 
United States. 


L. DE VENOCE, General Agent, 
$7 South William Street, New York. 


$1010 5 ON LIFE & PROPERTY. 


$id, O00 will be paid to any person 





ho can EXPLODE A LAMP fitted with 
om SAFETY ATTACHMENT. 
Mailed free for 35cts. Four for $1, 
Agents Wanted, Male or Female. 
8. 8. NEWTON'S SAFETY LAMP CO., 


BineuamTon, N. Y. 
35 Cts. Satesroom, 13 West Broapwary, N. Y. 
A Fortune Quickly Made. 

Money has been made more rapidly within the last few 
months in Wall Street than at any period since 1873. Im- 
mense profits have been realized from small investments. 
The following affidavit explains itself : 

Personally appeared before me George A. Payne, of 
134 West 49th Street, New York City, to me known, and. 
on being duly sworn, says that on an investment of $25 
placed with atcher, Belmont & Co., Bankers, and by 
them operated for a period of two weeks, I had returned 
to me by the said firm $972.53. 

(Signed) 
State of New York, 
City and County of New York, } - 

Sworn before me this 22d September, 1879. 

J. B. Nongs, Notary Public, 
91 Duane Street, New York. 

Thatcher, Belmont & Co. accept subscribers on their 
1 per cent. margin or in their concentration of capital, 
whereby a number of small sums, from $10 upwards, are 
aggregated and stocks operated. Latest Wall Street in- 
formation sent free upon application by Messrs.Thatcher, 
Belmont & Co., Bankers, P. 0. Box 1307, or 48 Brow St., 
New York. 


JUDGE | 


we 





Gro. A. PaYNs, 





By sending 35 cents, with age, height 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
FOR by return mail a correct picture of 

your future husband or wife, with 


YOURSELF name and date of marriage. 


Address, WW. E}OX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y¥. 





GARDNER HOUSE, 


(Cor. Jackson St. and Michigan Av.), 


CHICAGO. 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
Situated in the Heart of the City 


Terms $2.50 and $3 per Day. 


Special Contracts made for One Week 
or More. 


JEWETT WILCOX, Manager. 


rests) 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Sines 
Steam Packing, "Sheathing, Fire Proof Coatings. 
Cements, &c. S#xv ron DescRiPTive Price List. 


H.W. JOHNS M’F’C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and ps each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
Cc. . by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated | Ciroular, OoLLINs METAL WatcoH 
Factory, 335 way, Box, 3696. 


from Nervous Desinitr, 

F etc., can learn Of a certain 

and speedy remedy, free. 

Address, Dr. Jaques & Co., 130 W, 6th St., Cincinnati, 0. 

Pack 62 Frencli Transparent Cards, 23c. 12 Photographs 

of noted Aciresses, 10c, 25 Flirtation and Escort Cards, 
10c, All for 5c. HULL BROS., East Wallingford, Ct. 




















INA 
able Gift for a 
any address in the 


only 25 three-cent 


over one-half, 


itw 
friends, 


This ring is reduced in size 





4a CUT THIS OUT. 


PLAIN 18K. SO SOLID RO) ROLLED SOLD RING, 


ment, and mail to -, with stamps, befo 
mail you a bundle of our Catalogues at the come time we send the Ring, and feel sure 
iiigive such satisfaction that you will oblige us by distributing them among your 
and aid us by showing them yourring. You can in this way assist us in sell- 


ing pet goods of standard quality, which we man 
| signs,and which we guarantee to give satisfaction. 


“ OUE ABOR AND FUTURE SALES OUR PROFIT!!” 


IT IS VALUABLE. “G4 


and Valu: 
‘eee er or Goi We ai eerwaed, ae to 
ted States, One of our Heavy Plain lied 


Rings, ee = s Based fine Velvet-lined Case, post-paid, on receipt 4 


tamps, and agree to engrave any name, initials, way 
nthe inside of the iting, rovided you cut out this advertise 
re’ Fe 880. We will 


from new and original de- 


Remember, the Ring we send you is a Genuine, Solid, 18 k. Rolled Gold, of medium width, and that this unprecedented 
a catal Our established and re- 


offer is made only tointroduce our goods 

liable, mannfaeturing first-class 

send out a limited number of @ at price name 

from jewelers and dealers ordering in quantities, we wi 

but one time in this paper. 

stances will we oe more than one Ring to 
mf obs receive 


from $4.25 to $10.50 each, sccording to 

more gold is required to make the ring, hence the di 

to give size ing wanted, and wh: ou wish 
sizes than shown Eceecstemtileties S 

~~ Address, 


, bence require you to cut it out and send to us, so 
that we may know you are entitled tothe oo ofthis offer. 
person sending us stam 
this advertisement ; bat, aft: Teil others are desired, we w nfure 
nish 18 k. Bolla G Gold Rings at prices aps Soy our Illustrated Catalogue, varying 
size eoweee the te the —— the 
qreved oa the inside. Large 
en, onthe e. rT 
sampe can be sent by mail at our 
UNION MANUFACTURIN 
8. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





firm is well 





£ ay 


Under no —— 


9 sajosjo osogy| © 


t forget 


ou3 Jo quowoinsvou| 4 


"95 G2) ozs UF a 


G& OO., 





Opysuy oy} O47 











New Improved Self- Taker 


$2 CHARM PRESS 


2x3, with Printing Office, tor $3, es 
larger sizes. 3c. stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila. 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT.—The New Floral Autograph 
Album, Gilt-covers,48 pages, with handsome engravings 
of Birds,Ferns,Scrolls,etc.,all tor 15c., postpaid; stamps 
taken, Agts. wanted. Bocemsdes & Co.,West Haven, Ct. 


s° ava 
OQ: cr eh 
HEAVY se 208 Fone aon BEARD, Gana 
from | to 8 Pack’ gs. Nei Easi i 
lg ay a sara Bole nee tw, a Pate 


Thus preparation has imitations. The public wil! use due caution 
eegyees every month. Book seut 


$10 to $1000 ree explaining everything. 


Address BAXTER & oo. Bankers, 7 Wall St., New York. 











RELIABLE. 





Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 





ARDS—10 Lily of the Vallev, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, 15c. WEST & CO., Westville, Conn, 


y hr a Month and expenses guaranteed.to Agents. 
od Outfit free. Saw & Co., AvGcusta, Mains. 


A WEEK, $12a day at home easily made, Costly 
wre oe BOOKS and Rare Photos, Sample, 9c. 











outtit free, Address, TRuE & Co,, Augusta, Maine, 

atalogue, 3c. F. G. RENIS & CO. Cuicago, ILL. 
can Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-edge, etc. 
r|5 with name,10c. G.A. SPRING, E. Wallingford, Ct. 
7 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free, 
Address, P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


New Styles Chromo Cards, 10c.; or 25 New Styles, 
9 mixed, 10c., postpaid. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N. Y. 


ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 

paid, 10. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

Chi in the known world. 

SQWNATSNES Aaaress COULTER & & CO., Chicago. 
5 Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all chromos, 10c. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 
SO Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt, Scroll, Motto, Marble 
cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 
per day at home. Sainples worth $6 free. 
$5 to SOO Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
Beautiful asst'd Cards, name on all, in Case, & 
6 fine Present, 10c, |)ime Co., Clintonville, Conn. 



































Brilliant Serial Novel! 


PROFOUND AND AB 


Brilliant Serial Novel! 


SORBING INTEREST, 


ENTITLED 


“NOT G 


oS Pe ae Fs 


ETTA W. PIERCE, Author of “The American Countess,” etc., 


Commences in thee JANUARY NUMBER of 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 


Ready DECEMBER tSth. 


For sale by all newsdealers, 


Price, single copy, 25 cents ; 


Annual Subscription, $3—postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





—sents Wanted. 


DO 


AGENTS! “We =N pay gentsa AD Lm HIS! per 


onth and expenses, or allow a lar 

eounmalinnint to sell our new and wonderful ine 
ventions, We mean what we say. Sample Free. 
Address SHERMAN & ©O., . Mich. 


WE WANTAFEW MOR 
Yo Sell to Dealers Samples free 
SICA t Sen d 3e. stamp to insure answer, 
5. FOSTER £00. Cigcinwati, O. 
Ww JANTED—Salesmen to take general State Avencies, 
Salary and expenses paid. References required. 
TRIUMPH M’F’G CO., 116 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
\ $100 and expenses. Goods sold by sample, 
LA BELLE MANUF’G CO., Chicago, Il. 


THE LITTLE COBBLER. 
harness and straps 














ANTED—Salesman—for each State. Salary $75 to 





Mend your own 
Contains waxed thread, awls, 
needles, knife. T5ets. C. P. ADAMS & CO,, 49 Court- 
landt St, N.Y. P.O. Box 2,548. New England Agent, 
C. J. Cavenaugh, 814 Washing ston St., Boston, Mass. 


ASRNFS) WANTED to sell Dr.CHASE’S 2 000 RE CIPE 


New Price List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress, , Dr, CHASE'S PRINTING HOUSE, Ann Arbor, Mich 


$35 selling articles in the world; L sample /ree 
Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


Agents wanted by 1,000 advertisers in the 
50,000 AGENTS’ HERALD. Box Ss, Phila, Pa 
SCHMITT & KOEHNE., 


Central Park Brewery 


AND 
Bottling Company. 


Brewery, Bottling Depart- 
ment and Office, 159— 165 
Eust Fifty-ninth Street, 
Ice-house and Rock-vaulis, 
Fifty -sixth and Fifty -sev- 
enth Street, ae A and 
East River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 


The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for 
months and years. 











a week in your own town. Terms and $65 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 




















NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE! 
Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S JOURNAL. 


The Best and Handsomest Ladies’ Paper in 
America. 


This favorite periodical has 
commenced its Seventeenth Volume, 
and will be conducted on the same 
general plan which has secured for 
wt its great popularity, und ren- 
dered it so welcome a visitor to 
American homes. arly and ac- 
curate reports are given, with illus- 
trations, of the prevailing Fash- 
ions at home and abroad. 


Colored and Plain Fashion Piates are im- 
ported monthly from Paris exclusively for this journal, 


Elaborate Articles are also given descriptive of 
‘* What New Yorkers are Wearing.”’ 


The Literary Contents comprise brilliant Se 
rials, attractive Short Stories, Sketches of Life, Character 
and Scenery, Fashion aud Sociéty Gossip, etc., etc. Its 
art and other miscellaneous engravings are selected with 
a view to variety, interest and beauty. 


Published every Friday. Forsale by all news- 
dealers. Price 10 cents per copy ; annual subscription, 
$4, postpaid. 


_FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
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SAINTY’S CHRISTMAS 


By HELEN W. PIERSON. 


GIFTS. 


o6 


said Mrs. MeGonegal, as she held out her 
cup for more tea, with one eye on the hot 
buns and another on a slender young figure to be 
seen through an open window, where the odor of 
honeysuckles blew in softly on the somewhat heated 


CURE, it’s a quare name ye call the gurrul 7” 
» 





cheeks of the two women. “Is it wan of the 
blessid saints she’s named after, now, Mrs. Ma- 
lone ?” | 

‘If she was, sure she wouldn’t be disgracin’ the | 
rest av thim,” said the fond mother, holding a | 
spoonful of quivering rubies in the shape of cur- | 
rant jelly towards her guest. “ Is it nomore, thin ? 
Sure, yer appetite’s failed intirely !”’ 

‘It's bin tailin’ fast since when I sat down 
here !’’ answered Mrs. McGonegal, with a fat 
laugh. A comfortable-looking woman she was 
for a Winter scene, having cheeks like cranberries 
and three pink chins; but she was rather warm 
and overblown in appearance on this hot July 
night. 

“* The way av it was this,’’ began Mrs. Malone. 
‘“* She was born on All-Saint’s Day, and one of the 
blissed Sisters was with me, the nurse having been 
called to some fine lady before me. WhatI'dadone 
widout Sister Angela at all, at all, I don’t know. 
You know the pious cratures are ready for 
ev'ry emargency, and 
when she laid eyes on 
the choild, ‘ Sure, it’s a 
little angel,’ sez she ; 
and faith, it had the 
little rings of golden 
hair and the swatest 
blue eyes even thin. 
‘An have ye a name 
ready for the darlin’ ?’ 
she asked, an’ I sez 
‘Nothin’ better than 
Mary Ann, and it don’t 
seem to suit her at all, a mH 
at all.’ ‘Call her An- | | 
gela, then,’ says the | 
Sister, and I wouldn't 
go agin her will. A fine 
name, ye sce, but a 
thrifle Frenchy, to my 
thinkin’. So the Sister 
took to her amazin’, and 
was her godmother, and HAN 
taught her loads of fine 
things, and made a lady 
of her. But, somehow, 
we got to callin’ her rm" 
‘Sainty,’ bein’ moind- 
ful, L suppose, of the 
day she was born; and 
a thrue saint she is to 
me since her father 
died— may the heavens 
be his bed!” 

There was a great 
deal of simple faith im- 
plied in this last ad- 
juration, as Mr. Malone 
had frequently made 
the earth his bed in his 
lifetime when too drunk 
to reach his legitimate 





couch, A man with 
some education and 
ability, but fond of 


hilarious company, he 
had squandered his 
money in riotous living, 
and left his little family 
nothing but the house 
they were in and a few 
acres of land. But good 
Mrs. Malone had ca- 
nonized him already. 

“You're tease in 
yer children, sure,” said 
the complaisant friend, 
“and I often say it. 
An’ Fred's the foine 
young man—let alone 
a bit of wildness as 
gives flavor to him, as 
a body might say.” 

‘‘Fred has a sowl 
above farmin’, more’s 
the pity!” answered 
Mrs. Malone, with just 
a shade on her good- 
looking face. ‘‘He’s a 
ganius, is my Fred ; and 
often whin he’s out in ; 
the field, instid of ploughin’ he’s a compozin’ a 
‘ Song to a Daisy,’ or the loike of that.” 

“Which is lighter work, by a good sight, 1’m 
thinkin’,” said Mrs. McGonegal, with a laugh. 

“An it’s the gold faver’s on him now, worse 
luck,” said Mrs. Malone, complacently, looking 
rather mournfully into her tea-cup. ‘“ But ye 
should hear him talk of pannin’ out hapes and 
hapes of gold, and the foine house he'll build. Oh! 
he lives in the clouds, does my Fred. It’s the 
way of ganiuses, I believe. There, now, young 
Allan’scome. ep is that shy she wouldn’t bring 
him in forninst ye; but sure ev’ry wan knows he’s 
waitin’ on her.” 

“And a dacent. fellow is Alan Forsyth,” said 
Mrs. McGonegal, reaching out a hand absently 
and drawing back the fourth bun. 

Outside, the July twilight was full of faint flower- 
scents and silence. The last bird had twittered 
itself to sleep in its leafy cradle, the crickets only 
and the katydids said something now and then 
about the weather. The dead gold of the harvest 
fields had not all been gathered in, and afar over 
the distant hills a serene purple light was hover- 
ing. The sky, with the paley-gold of sunset still 
lingering in the west,a shadow of the gorgeous 
glories that had passed, was full of cool peavt 
tints and delicate greenish hues. And Sainty had 
been standing drinking in all this beauty and pre- 
ferring it to the tea and gossip at her mother’s 
table. Dutiful child as she was, it was her for- 
tune to have been educated beyond her station — or 









was jt a misfortune? 
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Looking at her in that golden calm, you would 
say that she was fitted to grace any station. Ler 
hair had darkened from the baby gold to some 
warm charming tint, deep yet glittering. It was 
gathered into a low coil at the back of her neck, 
but rippled over her head wave on wave, and hung 
in bright tendrils over a broad sweet brow. Her 
eyes were purple as pansies now, as if they had 
caught color and depth from the years, Her skin 
was fair, not pale, with just a hint of color in 
the cheeks and a fuller glow on the sweet lips. 
She wore a pale-pink lawn, daintily trimmed, and 
decked with knots of ribbon—her one gala dress, 
fashioned by her own deft fingers. It became her 
as the rose-leaves become the rose. No wonder 
Alan Forsyth forgot his resolve to wait for better 
prospects before he bound her to him. No wonder 
he stumbled into a blundering but passionate 
avowal of his love, and heard with rapture the 
single word that crowned his hopes. 

“T have always been poor, you know, Alan ; 80 
I have no extravagant ways to unlearn !” 


“T expect an advance at the New Year, dar | 


ling,” he said, looking at her rapturously. 
“« Sainty, the day will come when I shall deck you 
in silks and laces and diamonds. I feel a power 
within me, an undeveloped power, and I know that 
I can do something in my profession if I have a 
chance. Jarvis has thrown out strong hints, and 


indeed I have been privately informed that I am to 
So as soon 


have that chance in the New Year.: 
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after that as possible, my dearest, let the wedding- 
bells ring out.” 

And Sainty buried her face in his bosom with a 
glad thrill, and promised all. 


* # » * * 


Mrs. Malone has an attack of the “ rheuma- 
tiz.”’ The fields are all decked in Winter ermine, 
and the twigs sheathed in crystal that looks very 
fine, but must send a deathly chill to the poor 
thing’s heart! 

“It looks very chilly, to my thinkin’ !’’ says 
Mrs. Malone, as Sainty lays something very white 
and dainty, like a Summer cloud, upon the bed. 
“Sure, white satin is the proper thing, and I wore 
it myself, and looked, your poor father said, like a 
June rose. Arrah! and it’s little like a rose I am 
this minute, barrin’ the pain, that’s a-stickin’ into 
me like thorns or needles.’’ 

“Yes, it looks rather cool,” answered Sainty, 
shaking it out and placing creamy-hued knots of 
satin ribbon here and there upon it to note the ef- 
fect; “* but I’m satisfied and so is Alan, though poor 
fellow, I know he would enjoy lavishing every- 
thing upon me, and he’s as anxious to see this as 
if it was sewn with seed-pearls.” 

‘Sure, an’ this house’ be like a grave widout 


ye, Sainty, my darlin’ !” said Mrs. Malone, look- |: 


ing at her mournfully, ‘and me often not able to 
lift my fut. But I’m not the wan to stan’ in the 
way av yer happiness; and if Fred, now, would give 
over his dramin’ and schamin’, and find a nice 
eurrul to bring kere, 1’d give her a warm wel- 
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come; but it seems as if ye were takin’ the sun- 
shine out of my heart, Sainty.” 

The young girl dropped her finery to give the 
old mother a hug and kiss, when a step below on 
the frozen path made her look out. Well she 
knew by her heart-tirobs who was coming, and 
throwing the dress over her arm she wen$ down to 
meet him. 

‘** Why did you not put it on?’ he asked, as he 
enfolded both in ag embrace which threatened 
utter destruction of the delicate fabric. 

“Oh, no! it must be fresh to you on that day!” 
answered Sainty, with a smile. 

“‘Fresh as the foam new-bathed in Paphian 
wells,” answered Alan, gayly. ‘ Sainty, do you 
know that to-morrow is Christmas-day? and I 
have brought you a present ?” 

‘Indeed! 1 am not accustomed to that sort of 
thine, What is it like?’ 

‘* Like a prisoned dewdrop—a transformed sun- 
beam—an electric spark ’’-—and Alan held before 
the girl’s wondering eyes a superb diamond ring. 

“Oh, Alan! but this must have cost a mint! 
Oh, you extravagant boy! I am sorry dy 

“It was such a bargain, Sainty, I could not re- 
sist it. Positively, when I thought of it spark- 
ling on your little white dimpled hand I caved in. 
Tt was a chance that comes but once in a lifetime, 
and I could not let if pass. Besides, you know it 
will always be worth its price.” 

“Yes; but Alan dear, it will not suit my ward- 
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robe. It will be laughing, as one might say, over 
this cheap tarletan and all the other poor things.” 

“ Never mind, my darling; in time we'll have 
things to match it!’’ exclaimed Alan, “and you are 
always a jewel yourself, you know, of the very first 
quality ;” and then he pleased himself with putting 
the ring on and kissing the little hand in every 
one of its dimples, with various other foolish de- 
vices in which lovers seem to find ineffable bliss, 

A week afterwards Fred Malone, flushed and un- 
steady in his gait—no unusual thing with him— 
came into the warm kitchen where Sainty, with 
her sleeves turned up, was rolling out biscuit ; Mrs. 
Malone being still disabled, sat by the table, giving 
directions. . Nothing prettier than Sainty could be 
imagined as she stood there, her cheeks rosy with 
the warmth of the room, her eyes full of the light 
that so often fades with our first youth. Her 
round, white arms and slim, straight figure, full of 
the supple vivacity that comes with perfect health. 

“Tsay, Sainty,” hiccoughed Fred, without pre- 
liminary, “ your feller’s sloped.” 

It was one peculiarity of this interesting young 
man that, although aiming at lofty flight in his 
poetical frenzies, he groveled among slang in his 
everyday conversation. 
~ ad stared at him as if she did not compre- 

end. 

“Oh yes, fact; had it from good authority. 
Old Jarvis himself said he heard Alan was sweet 
on my sister, been givin’ her diamonds and such, 
and wanted to know when we’d seen him last.” 

“ Sure, it was a week ago this blessid day,” said 
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Mrs. Malone. “Ochone, my darlin’! don’t be- 
lave it ; it will be cleared up.” 

* Divil a clear!” exclaimed Fred, nonchalantly. 
‘¢ He'd a bin raised at New Year's, and he was so 
sure of it, he began borrowing beforehand. 
Somethin’ blew the thing on him, and so he gave 
the concern the ‘nasty shake,’ as the boys say. 
Sainty, you're well rid of him.” 

Sainty sat down suddenly with a perfectly ghastly 
face. Everything seemed floating away into 
black space. A strange numbness came over her, 
and the pulses of life suddenly stopped, Only 
through all she seemed to see her lover’s face— 
white, despairing—with all hope and love dashed 
out of it. Was he indeed gone—gone without 
a sign, a word, to the girl to whom he had 
pledged his life? It was too incredible! Her 
own Alan! He could not have done it! He 
would know how such a blow would crush her 
heart and life ! 

‘*Oh, ye omadhaun!” cried Mrs. Malone, in 
wrath. ‘ Ye kilt ver sister intirely, ye blunderin’ 
spalpeen! {t takes a man to brake bad news 
delicately, don’t it now |” 

And then she forgot the rheumatiz and the tea- 
biscuits and went over to the poor girl who scarcely 
seemed to recognize her, and petted and fondled 
the cold hands, and made her drink hot tea, and 
called her all the pet baby names she had loved, 
and at last, with Fred’s assistance, they took her 





into her own room and laid her on her little white 
bed, where she lay for 
hours as one dead! 

When the world be- 
came real to her again, 
like a glimmering dawn, 
her mother put a note 
in her hand. She could 
not read it then, but 
she knew it was from 
Alan, and she held it 
fast, as a drowning ma- 
riner clings to the frail 
spar which is all his 
hope. She seemed to 

. have been in a long 
dream. 

Great thriils of pain 
went through her whole 
being, and she lay with 
folded hands and half- 
articulate prayers 
through all the brief 
Winter day —that faded 
so soon in pale eclipse. 
At last, when left a few 
moments alone, she rose 
and made her way with 
tottering steps to where 
the lighted candle stood. 
Then, as one who goes 
to read her doom, she 
opened the letter, 

“ My OWN DARLING 
—Yes! I dare to call 
you so, Sainty, though 
it’sthe last time. It 
breaks my heart to say 
it— the last! I have 
been a sanguine fool; I 
made so sure of things 
that my impatience led 
me into crime. You 
know now what I have 
done! I expected to 
pay back that money 
trom my first month’s 
salary. That diamond 
tempted me, for one 


thing. If I had waited 
it would have been 
gone; and I was s0 


sure, so fatally sure, Oh, 
Sainty, my own! have 
z I indeed lost you? This 
=== pang goes deeper than 
all—this anguish pierces 
to the bone! ButI can 
never claim you now— 
], a felon, a wanderer 
on the face of the earth! 
I go to lose myself in 
the West. Would to 
God I could lose me- 
mory itself! But no, 
why should I forget? 
lor oh, Sainty, T shall 
feel, wherever I may 
be, even in an alien 
clime, the sense of what 
has been — of your 
sweetness and the love 
that blessed me. But I cannot trust myself to 
say more. I know the end has come. My God! 
the end has come! Aan Forsytu.” 


\ 


Sainty read these lines over and over, as one 
who learns a hard lesson by heart. It all seemed 
soimpossible. Jer wedding-dress lay there finished 
to the last coquettish knot of ribbon, and as she 
raised her eyes it met her like a ghost. Oh! 
could such things be? She could not bear the 
mockery of that ghostly dress in which she had 
pictured herself so often leaning on his arm, and 
she took it up suddenly but with reverent hand, as 
one touches the beloved dead, and buried it from 
her sight. Then she sat down, as it were, beside 
its grave, and wept. Oh, if there were any Lethe 
upon earth, how many of us would turn to pil- 
grims for one dear draught of . those waters of for- 
getfulness! Ilow gladly would we blot out all we 
wish to remember, if with it could be obliterated 
all we would forget! Make a clean sweep. . Oh, 
waters of oblivion, wash out the words that swayed 
our hearts—the smiles that were our sunshine— 
the ‘‘ touch of a vanished hand, and the sound ofa 
voice that is still.’’ Let the memory of that voice 
that with ‘“good-day, made each day good,” die 
out for ever. Let the kiss, whose recollection 
thrills us with an endless pain, never stir our pulses 
again. Let us stagnate in unending calms. Let 
us wear ourselves out in fruitless action; let us 
dash ourselves madly against the bars of fate. 





Let us do anything but remember /—for that way 
madness lies ! 
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Ten years of storm and sunshine had passed 
over the world and over Sainty’s life. The little 
farm has passed into other hands. The good old 
mother has not been able to migrate to the Western 
gold fields with her erratic son. She has gone a 
longer journey, to a land whose gold is incorrupti- 
ble and fadeth not away. 

It is Sainty’s lot to forsake all she has known 
or cared for, and to follow the fortunes or rather 
the misfortunes of the visionary Fred. Poor prop 
as he is, he is all she has to cling to now. 

So it happens that on Christmas Eve she stands 
at the window of a poor, bare little room and 
looks out upon the huts of a mining town. There 
is a glimpse of snowy, mountain peaks in the dis- 
tance, with a clear, frosty sky above, but around 
her the beautiful has no place. 

A noisy grogshop is near her; she can hear the 
oaths and the songs all the louder for the festive 
time, and sometimes a rough man staggers by. 
No wonder she is haunted by a dream ot another 
Christmas Eve of pure and perfect happiness. Ah! 
she has not tound oblivion yet. She wears the ring 
still, though its superb splendor is so out of keep- 
ing with all else—though it is in itself like a beacon- 
fire of memory that can never xo out. 

Often and often has Fred eajoled and threatened 
and begged that she would sell the ring and help 
him out in an emergency, but she has held it fast. 
It is the one bright thing literally in her life. 

The ten years have changed her, as needs must 
be. She is paler now--indeed, her face is per- 
fectly colorless, even wan. The great eyes are full 
of the pathos of pain. You would say this woman 
had a history ; that she had borne the touch of fire 
in some fiery furnace of grief; that the waves of 
time had not beaten against her without leaving a 
scar. 

Standing in the gathering gloom in her black 
dress, she looks like a shadow, and she is indeed 
but the shadow of her former self. 

At this moment, hidden from her by the night, 
two tiny figures are making their painful way to- 
ward the straggling street—two curly-headed little 
lads of six ro eight, who should have been saying 
their evening prayers at some one’s knee in the 
firelight of home that blessed moment. Oh! how 
spitefully the wind nipped the poor little fellows 
through their thin clothing; surely, it was not 
tempered to these shorn lambs, but was a very wild- 
beast of a wind, growling at them savagely and 
snatching at their garments and setting its keen 
teeth in their very hearts. 

“ Only a little further, Archie,” said the elder, 
‘and I shouldn’t be surprised if we found papa in 
the morning; and won’t he be glad that we've 
started out to make our fortune, and perhaps we’ll 
have a big nugget when we see him!” 

‘‘ 1’d rather have a piece of bread,’’ gasped lit- 
tle Archie, with a shiver. ; 

“Well now, open your mouth and shut your 
eyes !”’ exclaimed the elder, with a heroic attempt 
at playfulness ; ‘there, what’s that ?” 

‘One of Mrs. Macgruder’s saleratus biscuits,” 
said Archie, “but it tastes better now she isn’t 
near enough to box my ears !” 

‘“‘ Papa will call us brave little men when he 
hears all,” said the other. “How poor mamma 
died so suddenly before she could tell us where he 
was; and how cruel Mrs. Macgruder was to us— 
we could not bear itso there was nothing to do 
but to get up and git, was there, Archie ?” 

The pretty little forlorn fellow answered “ No” 
in a spiritless way. They had, in fact, been walk- 
ing all day, and their stock of courage was at a low 
ebb. Aday’s walk in that stinging atmosphere 
was no light work for two such children, but the 
elder played his part gallantly. He carried a 
spade in his eo and had the air of a warrior 
going to the battle. They passed out of the street 
to a place where there was a shelving bank. Look- 
ing carefully along this, the elder shouted : 

“ Here is one !” 

“ One what ’’ asked Archie, sleepily. 

“A dugout that some one has given up. You'll 
be as warm as toast in a minute. Oh, 1 am so 
glad! I was afraid I would have to dig one, and 
my hands are so cold. See! I will just clear 
away the rubbish, and then—then we'll have sup- 
per, Archie. You didn’t think I kept a restau- 
rant, did you nowP Well, 1 do; only some things 
are just out !” 

It was wonderful—the spirit of that boy! He 
actually puckered his half-frozen lips into a 
whistle as he worked. Soon the floor of the de- 
serted dugout was cleared, and the two crept in, 
staying near the door for light. 

“‘ Here you are!” said the elder boy, cheerily, 
“two roast taters; not so very hot, you know, and 
salt, and a bit of boiled beef; and look !—look! 
all for you, Archie !—a piece of pie.” 

Archie’s sleepy, forlorn eyes lighted up a little. 

“It’s Christmas Eve,” he said, suddenly. 
‘“* Don’t you remember how we hung up our stock- 
ings last year? I wish I could do it to-night. 
’Tain’t like Christmas if you don’t hang up your 
stockings,” 

“ Why, who in the world could put anything in 
here ?”’ said the other, with a laugh. 

“Oh, an angel could come down!” said Archie, 
with beautiful faith. 

“ But you don’t think there are any toyshops in 
heaven ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! there is everything nice 
there,’ answered Archie. 

“No! I'll tell you what will be best of all,’ 
said the elder. ‘‘'i'o-morrow we will find papa. 
I know it. I feel it in my bones, as old Mrs. 
McGruder says, and we will go up to him and say : 
* Papa, here are two Christmas gifts for you.’ Ob, 
how he will laugh, and take us in his arms, and 
kiss us.”’ 

Archie could eat no more, and he was very cold. 

“] will say my little prayer to you,” he said, 
sleepily, and he knelt on the ground by his bro- 
ther’s side, murmuring: “‘ Now I lay me,’” in a 
tired, faint voice. ‘‘If I should die before I 
wake——!’”’ 

Ah! those words stirred no alarm in the child- 
ish heart. That grim phantom, feared of man, 
that lies in wait for us all, seemed very far off 
from these little ones that night. 

“You get as far back as you can, Archie, cos’ 
it’s warmer in there, and I'll lie next the door and 
keep off the wind,’’ said the heroic little man. 





Soon the cold benumbed them into a chilly 
sleep. ‘The night came on with its clear frosty 
sky and myriad stars as these forlorn babes slept 
on. There was no robin-redbreast there to cover 
them with leaves. 

But suddenly there is a dull sound—a sort of 
heavy thud! What is it like? Like the clod 
upon a coffin-lid! The earth has fallen in upon 
the little lads! Is it not indeed a clod upon a 
coffin? Then there is fo a moment silence! 
Archie’s troubled sleep has lapsed into perfect 
rest! He is not cold any more, although rigid as 
marble! He is transported into a world of light 
and warmth and undying bloom! The leaves do 
not fade upon the Tree of Life! The waters of that 
stream that maketh glad the city of our God are 
never frozen! No trost can touch the undying 
fruits that grow in the gardens of Paradise! Itis 
well for little Archie; his Christmas Day dawns 
in heaven ! 

His short pilgrimage is over. Rest for the 
tired little feet that will tread no longer life’s 
dusty highways! Peace to the little folded hands 
that have dropped all life’s burdens! Joy to the 
weary eyes that will never open again on a world 
of sorrow and of sin—but behold, instead, the 
glory of the New Jerusalem and the ineffable love 
and tenderness which shines in the face of Him 
who took little children in His arms and blessed 
them ! 

The elder boy is not killed; le is only stunned 
and bruised. He awakens with a weight upon his 
breast and his hands feel as if pinned to the earth. 
But he struggles manfully and frees himself at 
last, He knows Archie is under all that earth. 
He himself has been saved by being so near 
the entrance. He knows his own puny strength is 
unavailing to save his brother; so he creeps out 
from among the ruins with sobs and cries, if 
haply some kind soul will help him. 

Strange that Sainty, looking out in the early 
dawn for the wayward brother who has been keep- 
ing the festival all night with some riotous com- 
panions, should be the first to see the child. How 
tenderly she takes his little frozen hands and leads 
him to the fire while he tells her in a choked voice, 
interrupted by many sobs, his pitiful story. 

“ And he’s dead !—oh I know Archie is dead!’ 
he said, burying his head in his benumbed little 
hands and crying bitterly. 

Soon help goes out to bring in the little body, 
for, as we know, Archie is indeed dead! It is 
Sainty’s hands that prepare him for the grave. It 
is Sainty who cuts off the little golden curl “ for 
papa,” who lays the Kittle limbs straight, and 
makes the shroud, while the brother looks on with 
awed and wondering eyes, and clings to her as to 
his sole friend. 

Poor little lamb! there were no flowers to lay 
in his hands; the earth was too bare and frozen, 
and all the tender blossoms were held back within 
that icy prison, But Sainty, with the longing for 
the beautiful which had been her joy and torment 
through life, suddenly went to a wooden box and 
took out a white tarletan dress. 

How many dreams of bliss she had shut up 
within its folds!—all her kopes—all her young 
life and love for ever dead ! 

She unloosened the knots of cream-white satin 
now, and decked poor Archie’s plain little shroud 
with them. ‘Then with deft hand she fashioned 
white roses from the thin tarletan—ghosts of roses 
indeed, without color or perfume, looking as if 
wrought from a snow-wreath——but fitting enough 
to go down into the grave with the dead boy! 

“We ought to put his name on the coffin, 
dear,’’ she said to the lad at her side, 

“His name’s Archie Forsyth and mine’s 
Alan!” answered the child, ‘Oh! what will 
papa say when he finds his own Archie’s buried up 
in the ground ?” 

‘* Alan Forsyth !’’ murmured Sainty, as the wed- 
ding-dress fell from her hands, Had she evoked 
him by bringing out this ghost of the past ? 

It would seem so indeed, for at that moment 
~~ was a hurry in the street and a step at the 

oor. 

“ Here's the father of the kid!” exclaimed a 
burly miner, pushing his way in. “ He happened 
into the town this morning. He’s bin to where 
he left the boys and found they'd hooked it. Here 
you are, comrade !”’ j 

And there, by the coffin of his dead child, Sainty 
met her old lover once more ! 

He toldher his whole story. Howhe had mar- 
ried one far below him, because he could not bear 
his loneliness; but how her image had always 
lived in his heart. He, too, was changed, but he 
had not lost his old charm. Sainty could not see 
him lean over his darling’s coffin without longing 
to comfort him. 

And so the old, old story repeats itself. Time 
brings comfort to all, and 

“‘Bope itself will smile at length, 
At other hopes gune from us,” 

And the day came when Sainty put on the wed- 
ding-dress—yes, the very same—-for Alan would 
have it so; and it was easy to hide the place from 
whence poor Archie’s roses had been gathered. 

Sainty often looks back to that strange day, and 
remembers how God brought her her heart’s desire. 
And little Alan says “He and papa were her 
Christmas Gifts.” 


WHICH OF THEM WILL 
HE MARRY? 
A STORY OF $15,000 A YEAR. 


By tHe AvTuor or *‘ Don’t ASK Mamma,” “ THE 
CapTAin’s FLIRTATION,” BTC. 








[Concluded from last week.] 
CHAPTER II.—DARING DEEDS. 


HIL CASSIDY awoke the next morning the 
temporary proprietor of a yacht. 

He also awoke in the immediate possession 
of a father, and that father seated upon what is 
technically termed the foot of the bed. 

“ Hallo, father!’ cries Phil, sitting up, rubbing 
his eyes violently with his knuckles. 

“Halloo, my son!” responds a voice from the 
interior of Mr. Cassidy, senior. ‘ Yer late in bed, 
me boy, and ye look vinous — in e2xum verytum.” 





Phil's affection for his parents was of the most 
ardent nature, but there are moments when fathers 
are not only unnecessary, but most confoundedly 
in the way. 

This was one of them. 

How could Phil summon courage to confess his 
act of folly in acquiring temporary possession of 
the Landie Dinmount ? 

Folly he knew it to be, but a sort of perfumed 
folly which rendered him blind to the cap and deaf 
to the bells. 

Phil resolved upon making a clean breast of it, 
and with great generalship commenced by nar- 
rating the marked politeness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Narrowbraid, their elegance, ete. From thence 
he traveled towards their daughter, dilating upon 
her beauty and her accomplishments, and wound 
up by saying she was very much attached to the 
sea, to nautical arrangements in general, yachting 
in particular. 

“The fact is, sir, I hired a small boat to take 
her out in, as a slight return for their kindness.” 

‘““Quite right, Phil! Ztecte Domine! 1’d never 
begrudge fifty cents an hour when people trate you 
dacent. Cwm grano, my boy !” 

Fifty cents an hour! 

Phil wailed inwardly. 

‘It’s a boat with a sail, father; and I—I took 
it by the month.” 

“More fool you. What the dickens good will 
that do you? You would have got it cheaper by 
taking it when you wanted it, s« rosa.” 

And Mr, Cassidy proceeded to entertain his son, 
during the process of dressing, with family mat- 
ters, which caused the latter to forget both the 
Dandie Dinmcnt and the fair enslaver on whose 
behalf it was hired, 

A coup de main, when well executed, is, as a 
rule, an extremely successful performance. Phil 
resolved upon bringing his parent to the upper bay, 
placing him on board the yacht, and — him 
out to sea, The combination of effects might lessen 
the parental irony, as well as subdue the inevitable 
parental ire. 

‘We'll go down and look at the boat, sir,” said 
Phil to his father, after the latter had finished a 
dish of chops, ditto of broiled chicken, ditto of 
sardines, three eggs, and half a dozen corn-cakes. 

‘* Anything, my boy. Where is she? the North 
or East River ?” 

“ She’s in the upper bay.” 

“Why couldn’t ye tie her at the Battery, and 
have her more contagious ?”’ 

Phil said nothing. 

Having donned a very rakish suit, consisting of 
blue trousers, with coat and vest to match, gilt 
buttons, glazed hat, and patent leather boots, 
bought especially for marine purposes, our hero 
looked, if not quite the sea salt, at least a very fair 
imitation of a gentlemanly son of the briny. It 
were needless to say he was proud of his position, 
and longed to get on board the Dandie Dinmont 
with the anxiety of a child panting to become pos- 
sessor of a promised toy. 

Our hero never felt so important during the 
whole of his natural life as when replying in the 
negative to the invitation of a weather-beaten 
boatmen to hire his barge, and he glowed at fur- 
nace-heat when a sailor, with the words ‘* Dandie 
J inn.ont’’ displayed upon the black band of his 
cap in gold letters, demanded if “ the cap wished 
to go aboard.” 

‘Lhe nautical gentleman placed his two hands at 
either side of his mouth, and gave vent to a terrific 
roar, in which the word ‘* Ahoy” alone came to 
the surface, 

In a moment the howl was responded to by 
another equally alarming, and a small boat, put- 
ting off from the side of the yacht, approached the 

ock. 

“Ts this her?’ whispered Mr. Cassidy to Phil, 
pointing to the punt. 

“ Yes,’”’ replies Phil. 

** She’s too small; only a cockle-shell. There’s 
not room for a boneen,”’ 

“ Wait:a while, father,’’ savs Phil, and, safely 
enscoucing the author of his being in the seat of 
honor, he perched himself at the bow, not, how- 
ever, without a series of secret and animated mis- 
givings as to his ultimate safety. 

Phil, upon arriving at the Dandie Dinmont, 
gladly seized the friendly hand of the skipper, and 
allowed himself to be hauled on the deck, much 
after the fashion of a large fish well gaffed. 

Mr. Cassidy, senior, upon finding his portion of 
the punt settling deeper in the water, consequent 
upon his son’s departure, set up a most unearthly 
howl, and commeiuced to recite scraps of prayer in 
the Latin, English and Irish languages, 

By dint of much physical exertion he was at 
length safely landed upon the deck, whereupon bis 
usual cheerfulness and equanimity returned. 

A sound of revelry proceeding from the state 
cabin smote upon Philip’s ear, and upon gazing 
down the skylight he discovered Mr. Horsechin at 
the head of the table, with Mr. Samuelson upon 
his ‘right, a gentleman of Jewish aspect upon his 
left, and three others at various distances, all en- 
gaged in drinking champagne, and discussing the 
merits of a Strasburg pie. 

“T say,” cries Horsechin, “ isn't this a lark? I 
am monarch of all I suryey. I'll entertain you 
every day here, fellows, ay, and all the boys, the 
whole crowd. I'll swim you in champagne and 
claret. By Jove, I can do what I like with this 
young counter-jumper, and the best thing I can do 
for him is to spend his money for him like a gen- 
tleman, a thing he couldn’t do if he tried.” 

“It ish a larksh,” hiccoughed the Jewish gentle- 
man, 

Phil's blood, and it was good blood, boiled up. 
He quivered with the agony of rage. With one 
spring he reached the companion-ladder, with an- 
other he stood before the festive board. 

‘*Mr. Horsechin, leave that seat at once,” cried 
Phil, in choking tones. 

“Why, what’s up? What’s your little game ? 
Are you seasick ?”’ asked the commercial traveler, a 
little pale. 

“T’m not sick, sir, bat I wish to be alone. Be 
good enough to leave this cutter, sir, and not to 
come on board till you are invited.” 

“Why, you are drunk, Phil Cassidy,” says Mr. 
Horsechin, and, assuming a bold and defiant air, 
he added, ‘‘let’s have no more of this gammon.” 





Phil was as cool as a cabbage-leaf. 

Mr. Samuelson, | hired this yacht from you for 
two months at §200a month. A copy of the written 
agreement, dated yesterday, is in my possession. 
It is nowmy property, and as such I shall exercise 
my right. You are welcome to stop, sir, if you have 
any arrangements to make. As for these persons, if 
they do not go at once, 1’ll cause them to be sent on 
shore ‘in double quick.’ ”’ 

“ Thish ish disgrashful,” murmured the Jewish 
gentleman. ‘Itsh verra bad.” 

“ Horsechin, are you going to be bulldozed by 
this rowdy ?’ asked a gentleman hung in jewelry. 

‘* Shall I kick him overboard in two kicks and a 
half ? demands another, in the most commercial 
manner possible. 

Mr. Horsechin saw at a glance the difficulties of 
the situation. -The game was up. He had been 
overheard. He was on the wrong rail. If it came 
to handgrips Phil could, and probably would, 
double him up. So he smiled a ghastly smile, and 
said, as he retreated towards the door : 

‘We can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
I toni to rub this snob into a gentleman, 
and——’ 

What Mr. Horsechin would have added it’s im- 
possible to determine, for, perceiving 2 very fierce 
glance in the corner of Phil Cassidy's eyes, and @ 
very decided tightening and bony whitening of his 
knuckles, he judged it prudent to cut his sentence 
and his stick at the same moment, so he disap- 
peared up the companion-ladder, followed by his 
three friends, and, having jumped into the punt, 
disappeared in the direction of the dock. 

Much to the astonishment of his son Philip, 
Mr. Cassidy received the announcement of the 
hiring of the yacht-with an unaccountable equan- 
imity. In fact, he seemed more pleased tham 
otherwise. 

“It's a maximum figure, Phil ; but as it is the 
first foolish thing you done since you touched the 
aurus of your uncle defunctus, we'll say, as the 
Romans did over the ashes of their dead, ‘ Valley 
—valley—valley.’ ” 

The old gentleman rather enjoyed the prospect 
of extensive cruising about the bay, and luxuriated 
in the respectful demeanor of the skipper and 
crew. He insisted upon his son dispensing with 
his hotel in order to sojourn on board the Dandie 
Dinmont during the period of his ownership, and 
dispatched one of the crew to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel for his personal luggage, which arrived in 
due course, consisting of a hair trunk dating from 
the old mail-coaching days, studded with the letter 
C. in brass nails, and a hat-box of so battered and 
dissolute a form as to doubt the possibility of its 
ever having been in a position to contain a hat of 
any description whatsoever. 

Phil would gladly have gone ashore, for a cer- 
tain swaying motion of the vessel caused him to 
feel a dismal sensation about the gastronomic re- 

ions, but Mr. Cassidy wouldn’t hear of his being 
e(t alone, declining point-blank to trust himself to 
the punt, and it was only upon the plea of dis- 
charging his liabilities at the hotel and of calling 
out to Grasshopper Lodge to invite the Narrow- 
braids for the next day for a cruise in the bay, 
that his exceilent parent would hear of his quitting 
the yacht. 

“We will want something nice, for to-morrow, 
Phil; a ‘bonny booch,’ as the French say; so 
bring down a couple of pigs’ cheeks and plenty of 
cabbage ; and, don’t forget a quart of Irish whisky, 
and send me over by the punt the newspapers, for 
tempus— that is time—will hang heavy on me till 
you return ;’’ and, sosaying, the old gentleman, 
waved a graceful adieu to his son. 

Phil paid his respects at Grasshopper Lodge, 
found the ladies at home, and invited them for the 
next day. 

La belle Tossie made eyes at Phil, till he began 
to think himself a very good-looking tellow, and to 
consider her as a girl possessing great penetration 
and enlightenment. Of course they were en- 
chanted. ‘ It was so kind of Mr. Cassidy -- so chiv- 
alrous,’’ adds Miss Narrowbraid, in a whisper as 
soft as the coo of a highly enamored dove. 

And he lunched with ‘hems, ; 

And then gave him a seat in the carriage. 

And Tossie lay languidly opposite him, a white 
tulle vail softening the outlines of her face, 
and rendering her large eyes dangerously luminous. 

Young gentlemen of to-day, beware of unmarried 
ladies who are too much given to white vails. 
These disguises are donned to conceal powder-puff, 
crows’ fect, freckles, pimples and other painful 
attractions of a like nature. They were expressly 
recommended to be worn by that sainted female 

who is now lost to a society she was created to 
adorn —~ Madame Rachel. 

It was tulle ellusion to Phil Cassidy. 

Great was Philip’s pride of flesh to dash up to 
the door of Narrowbraid, Wooltuft & Company, 
and to be seen by his former associates laughing 
gayly with the beautiful daughter of the house— 
laughing loudly and long, although there was 
nothing particulerly lively in her, and nothing 
whatever of merriment in his remarks. 

Lowered was Cassidy's pride of flesh when he 
found himself becoming rapidly seasick in conse- 
quence of sitting with his back to the horses. 

‘“* By Jove!” gasps our hero, looking at the cover 
of his watch, “I must keep an appointment,” and 
he sprang from the carriage. 

“4 demain !” cries Miss Narrowbraid. 

“* J'ai suis,” responds Phil, not. to be outdone, 
“twelve o'clock boat to-morrow,” and he flies to 
the nearest restaurant, feebly demanding a glass of 
brandy. 

When he reached the yacht at five o’clock, he 
found his parent at one end of a line fishing for 
flounders with the gravity of a tom-cat watching 
the evolutions of a giddy sparrow upon an unas- 
sailable set of tiles. 

“You did not hurry yourself,’ remarks Mr. Cas- 
sidy, reproachfully. “If it wasn’t for the news- 
papers and the flounders, I’d be lost. I’m so hun- 
gry [ could eat a pons asinorum and a hamper of 
greens, Where’s the cheeks? Phil, where’s the 
cheeks f” 

Our hero had scrupulously obeyed his father’s 
orders, not for the purpose of serving this homely 
fare to his guests, but from a desire to please the 
old gentleman. He had, however, on his own ace 
count, with a laudable anxiety to provide a sufli- 
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eiency of food and drink for the spread of the 
morrow, invested in salmon, a leg of mutton, a 
piece of beef,a ham, half a dozen chickens, as 
many ducks, a couple of meat-pies, a set of lob- 
sters varying in size, fruit of all descriptions, sweet 
pies, a case of Mumm’s extra champagne, some 
vino di pasta sherry, Marcobrunnen comet claret, 
port in fact. The punt had to visit the dock four 
times in order to carry these marine stores on 
board. These preparations seemed to afford ex- 
quisite delight to the mariners attached to the 
Dandie Dinmont, whose experiences of their former 
commodore were of the description which can be 
ouly conveyed through the medium of the word 
* flinty.”’ 

They, or rather Mr. Cassidy, senior, dined upon 
fried fish—the smell of which nearly set poor Phil off 
again—and abeefsteak. Mr. Cassidy, pére, was as 
good as his word, and conquered a splendid appe- 
tite after a most vigorous and protracted siege. 

Dinner having concluded, he ascended to the 
deck with a well-brewed tumbler of punch in one 
hand, his fishing-line in the other ; the latter had 
been transferred to him through the cabin-window 
during dinner-time, and was attached to his leg in 
order to make him feel the bite of the luckless 
fish, and secure his prey without any unnecessary 
delay. 

“ Would you like a sail this fine evenin’, sir ?”” 
aske the skipper of Mr. Cassidy, senior, in respectful 
terms. 

“Ts there any chance of a slant of wind ”’’ de- 
manded the latter, with becoming nautical gravity. 

‘“* Of a what, sir ?’ 

‘* A slant of wind.” 

“Do you mean a capful, sir ?” 

“ Of course! of course! What else?’ says Mr. 
Cassidy, and despite the earnest remonstrances of 
his son, Phil, the old gentleman insisted upon 
taking a “slant round the bay,” and, with a view 
of facilitating matters, yot himself hopelessly en- 
tangled in a rope, from which he had to be extri- 
cated by one of the crew, who, during the process 
of disentanglement, muttered something between 
his teeth which sounded very like the word *‘ lub- 
ber,” with a prefix. 

When Philip perceived that a sail was inevita- 
ble, he resolved to meet the situation like a man, 
and, with feelings somewhat akin to those of Lord 
Nelson when preparing for the battle of Trafalgar, 
desceaded to the cabin and arrayed himself in full 
sailing costume, including a telescope, which he 
slung gracefully across his shoulders and reap- 
peared in the evening light prepared for victory or 
— the other thing. 

Great was Mr. Cassidy’s delight. upon being 
called upon to “ bear a hand ” at the hoisting of 
the mainsail, and proportionate was his alarm lest 
the yacht should escape from her moorings, and 
bear down upon a neighboring schooner with 
which he was already on friendly terms, having 
had a chat with the skipper, with whom he had 
exchanged newspapers, 

L’homme propcs?. Just as they had hoisted 
their mainsail, and were heaving on the jib hal- 
yards, a sharp shot and sudden crack announced 
that the bobstay had failed at the most critical 
moment. There was nothing for it but to haul 
down the sail and make arrangements for replacing 
the injured stay ere morning light. 

Mr. Cassidy’s disappointment and his son's re- 
lief were equally great. 

‘* | don’t like the name of the boat, Phil,” said 
his father, Mr. Cassidy, over his second tumbler in 
the cabin, after he had spoken his mind pretty freely 
to the skipper relative to the mishap that had 
taken place. “I don’t like the name—I like a 
dandy of punch as well as most men, but a Dandy 
Dinmont is a mixture I don’t know at all, at all. 
Let us 
change the name. Zempora mutantur. Let us 
have something classical, say the pollo Velvay- 
dare. That’s a name for a yacht, and no mis- 
take, or a man-of-war, for the matter of that.’’ 

Philip was not in a mind to dispute the ques- 
tion, although under the impression that ships gen- 
erally, and yachts particularly, were supposed to be 
of the female gender, and that Apollo, at least, was 
decidedly male, if not Belvidere. So Mr. Cassidy 
drank success to the creation of his classical fancy, 
and prepared to turn-in for the night, or, as he 
termed it, “‘ to go to bed on a shelf.” 

Phil went on deck and gazed at the shore glit- 
tering with a thousand lights; gazed at the gentle 
moon, listened to strains of sweet music wafting 
themselves like incense across the pellucid waters, 
and thought of—not of Tossie Narrowbraid, but of 
that rare and radiant maiden whose beauty smote 
him like a sunbeam, and whose image the tide of 
events had nearly carried to the great sea of obli- 
vion—Annie Tumtint. 

- * . « * 

Phil Cassidy did not indulge in the stereotyped 
forty winks, 

He did not close an eye. 

‘Ihe motion of the vessel was painfully sug- 
gestive of alarming illness. 

The plashing of the water close to his ear was for- 
cibly remindful that a frail plank stood between him 
and conger-eels, if not of sharks. 

Te snoring of his parent was not of that sooth- 
ing nature calculated to woo one to the arms of the 
drowsy god; consequently Phil Cassidy slept not. 

He bethougnt him of the morrow until the 
morrow came upon him, arising in cloudless glory, 
paling the stars, and snubbing to a fearful degree 
the little oil-lamp which swung over the head of 
his parent, who snored as though a “slant of 
wind ’’ had invaded the portals of his nostrils, and 
was there disporting itself and engaged in the 
process of making as much noise and racket as 
circumstances would permit. 

Phil went upon deck, and there encountered his 
skipper, who greeted him with: 

** Mornin’, sir.” 

“ Good-morning,” replied Phil. 

“Is your party to be a big wan, sir ?”’ asked the 
skipper. a 

* Only three.” 

“ Any faymales ?”* 

“ Two,” 

*“* Have they good stomicks ?” 

Phil considered this « very indelicate question, 
and responded coldly : 

“Pon my word, toni say.” 


‘ 
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“ They'll want them to-day, sir.” 

Phil thought that under any circumstances this 
was not improbable, and asked the meaning of 
these dark prognostications, 

‘* Ye'll have a ground-swell, and that’s the wust 
swell agoin’,” replied the skipper. 

Our hero considered Mr. Horsechin a swell), and 
Mr. Cottyn, the silk-buyer of Messrs. Bombazine 
& Co., who sported patent-leather boots, with 
yellow uppers, and green gloves on Sundays, a 
howling swell, but a ground-swell was utterly be- 
youd his comprehension. 

‘“‘T assure you, the gentleman who is coming on 
board today, although moving in the highest 
circles, and keeping his carriage — in fact, the great 
Mr. Narrowbraid, of Narrowbraid, Wooltuft & 


' Company ’’—and Phil paused to witness the effect 
| of this announcement upon the skipper— ‘ doesn't 


pretend to be a swell at all. He is as plain and as 
quiet as--as—” Phil was at a loss for a simile, so 
he added, ‘as anything. I assure you,” be added, 
with great simplicity, ‘he is not a ground-swell, 
but he is a very distinguished person.’’ 

The skipper hid his mouth in the palm of his 
horny hand and shook violently, moved by re- 
pressed mirth. When his risible faculties had 
been “‘ hauled in” and ‘‘ made taut,’ he explained 
the nature of the swell in question, and dilated 
with a ghastly minuteness upon the various stages 
of sea-sickness inevitable to those consigning them- 
selvee to be rocked upon its treacherous bosom. 

Philip’s soul was troubled. 

What if he were compelled to succumb in the 
presence of Miss Narrowbraid. 

He who had boasted of his nautical exploits. 
He who had led her to infer that the American 
fleet would be safe under his command. 

The fatal dinner at Grasshopper Lodge! 

The fatal mixture of sherry, hock, champagne, 
etcetera. 

Oh, my brothers, glance back at a few pages in 
the books of your lives. Read half a dozen lines 
of each, and will you not find that all your follies, 
all your extravagances, all your angers, all your 
heartburnings, all your bessilintinns, all your quar- 
rels, all that we would wipe from out the record, 
have been entered therein because of mixing your 
liquor? It may have been princely Johannisberg, 
or Chateau Yquem, it may have been B.-and-S., it 
may have been lager beer or X X porter ; the potation 
may have been as deep as a “ draw-well’’ or light 
as the dewdrop in the flower-cup, but was it not 
sufficient to clog the subtle machinery of the brain, 
and does not one false turn of the tiniest wheel set 
glorious motive power astray ? 

Close the book, my brothers, and ery amen ! 

Phil Cassidy eat no breakfast. How could he? 
His mind partook of the nature of the contents of 
a bottle of seltzer-water which had been opened at 
least a fortnight, Not a sparkle, not one cheery 
globule to rise to the surface. 

His parent, on the other hand, strong in the 
knowledge of his classical powers, preserved a mas- 
terly inactivity, and betook him to the Herald and 
the tlounders, as if nothing particular was going to 
happen. 

‘* Leave the old hen to me, Phil, and you mind 
the chickey. If Mr. Narrowbraid comes, hand 
him over to me likewise, iz ¢o/o- parentis, and re- 
member, the first thing to do to make all comfort- 
able is to give them a sketch of brandy. The 
women will say ‘oh!’ at first, but leave it conta. 
gious, say nothing, and, ‘ wow-wow’ says the fox.”’ 

Having delivered himself of these practical sug- 
gestions, Mr. Cassidy proceeded to read the Herald 
and adjust his lines; whilst Pbil, arrayed in his 
nautical costume, went ashore, rowed by two sail- 
ors, clad in blue ganzies, and surmounted by the 
reddest possible nightcaps. 

Previous to embarking, the skipper demanded if 
Phil required the gig. 

“ The what ?” 

“ The gig, sir.” 

“* What gig ?” 

“The yacht’s gig, sir.” 

‘Oh, thank you,” says poor Phil, “I prefer 
walking; it’s not worth while to drive so short a 
distance.” ‘ 

The skipper collapsed. 

To enter into a psychological analysis of Phil 
Cassidy's feelings as he awaited the arrival of the 
boat at the landing would involve a chapter 
worthy of the pen of Mr. Victor Hugo. The chap- 
ter would scarcely be worth perusal, though, since 
the incident of a young gentleman prowling about 
a dock pavement, looking anxiously at his watch 
every two minutes, peering out in the direction 
from whence the steamboat is expected, cross- 
examining the employés as to when she is due, 
expressing doubts as to her safety, and when she does 
arrive, touching up his hat a little, adjusting his 
cravat and gloves, and, finally, receiving a salutation 
from a young lady whom heat first pretends not to 
perceive, is of so common and everyday an occur- 
rence, that anything written about it could scarcely 
impart additional or satisfactory light. 

Phil stood on the dovk, and, as the boat ap- 
proached, felt his heart beat fast and furiously, and 
wherefore he cannot tell. 

The crowd pour out. 

The Narrowbraids have missed the boat. 

Perhaps they’re not coming at all ! 

Ah, yes. Here they are. 

Philip turns away, 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Cassidy ?’ says Mrs. Nar- 
rowbraid. ‘Mr. Narrowbraid will be down by 
the next boat. I took the ae of bringing a 
young lady with me. Mr. Cassidy, Miss Tumtint.’’ 

Phil was too much engaged, it must be con- 
fessed, in squeezing Miss Narrowbraid’s hand, to 
glance at her friend. 

He turns. 

He becomes riveted to the ground, at least by 
one foot, for the other is grinding the corn of an 
irate elderly gentleman who pushes him into Mrs, 
Narrowbraid’s arms, with an ejaculation rhyming 
to “ jamnation.” 

Do his eyes deceive him ? 

Is it a mockery, a delusion, and a snure P 

‘* Good heavens!” says Phil, “ can this be true ?”’ 

The crowd jostled them along with it. Philip 
was thrown beside Miss Tumtint. 

He should have addressed her. 

He didn’t. ‘i 

He stared like an owl] with glass eyes. 
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He fel] over a small boy, and then into 4 lug- 
gage-truck. 

He barked his shins, and another portion of his 
frame receiving injury. 

There was a rake, teeth upwards, in the truck. 

What cared he for physical torture ? 

“ His life, his love, his own dear Genevieve,’’ 
was beside him, 

“I hope we shall have a fine day,’ 
Miss Narrowbraid. 

She might as well have been addressing a brown- 
stone flag or the statue of General Washington. 

“Is your yacht far out in the bay ?” demands 
Mrs. Narrowbraid. 

* Yes; oh, no—that is, quite close,”’ gasps Phil. 

Mrs. Narrowbraid threw one penetrating glance 
into him. She feared that he, like unto his pleas- 
ure-boat, might be half-seas-over. 

Having arrived at the landing-stairs, Phil 
sues first, in order to help the ladies into the 
oat. 

Mrs. Narrowbraid entered it freely enough. 

Miss Narrowbraid insisted that Phil should 
remain on the jetty whilst she descended, fearing 
he would see her ankles. 

Phil did see them, and was not ambitious of 
another peep. 

The limbs of the turkey are admirable from an 
ornithological point of view, but do not become the 
female form divine. 

Miss Tumtint, without waiting for her friend, 
descended the steps. Her dress caught in an iron 
ring. This ccntretemps revealed a foot, and—well 
—yes— why not- certainly —— 

V hisper ! 

Such as Vestris might have feared in rivalry. 

Phil assisted her into the boat. 

The galvanic shock that went through him as 
her plump little hand confidingly placed itself in 
his! 

Her little white paw descended like a young 
dove into the brown nest of Philip’s palm. 

He forgot Miss Narrowbraid on the jetty, who 
was nearly being left alone like unto Biack-eyed 
Susan. 

Miss Narrowbraid uttered several musical and 
hysterical, but highly interesting, screams from 
behind her white vail, as the boat sped on its way 
to the yacht, steered by Philip. 

Had she been aware of how unskillful was the 
“man at the helm,’ she might have good cause 
for shrieking in earnest, for on two occasions her 
life was in imminent peril, once when he came 
foul of the 5 oy we of the revenue cruiser, and 
again when he fouled a buoy, besides which, in the 
chaos of yachts by which he was surrounded, he 
experienced no little difficulty in discovering his 
own; and were it not that his parent maintained a 
running fire of yells, of “Phil, Phil Cassidy ! 
Phil, 1 say!” until he succeeded in attracting his 
son’s attention, it is doubtful whether, of his own 
skill and knowledge, l’hilip would ever have 
reached the vessel at all. 

As o. approached the Apollo Belvidere, he 
stood up by way of displaying his extreme ease 
and nautical acquirements. A sudden jerk, conse- 
quent upon the stroke-oar having grappled the 
yacht, staggered Philip, and, as self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, he clutched Mrs. Narrow- 
braid by the hair of the head, inflicting considera- 
ble damage, having previously administered to her, 
in his endeavor to grasp at something, the complete 
materials for a black eye; and then, as the boat 
swayed the other way, and whilst he was in the 
avt of endeavoring to recover his previous footing, 
he was thrown viclently into Miss Narrowbraid’s 
lap, and from thence bounded to the bottom of the 
boat, where he lay like a limp and gaping codfish 
until raised from his recumbent position by the 
‘efforts of Miss ‘umtint, the other two ladies being 
too much occupied by their recent ‘injuries to be- 
stow as much as a single thought upon him. 

It is a sad thing to witness a brave man over- 
whelmed with mistortune—to behold him strug- 
gling against inevitable destiny and receiving blow 
after blow between the eyes, whilst he expends his 
strength upon “fibbing” the air. 

This is a true story, and the events as they pre- 
sented themselves must be narrated without any 
shunting into sidings, or any discoloration of the 
stern realities. 

Phil Cassidy, when placed upon his feet, re- 
solved upon making a supreme effort to regain the 
good opinion of his guests, and to recover by a 
coup de main from the excessive discomfiture to 
which he had been so mercilessly subjected. 

The boat had approached the bows of the yacht 
and was passing quite close to the bobstay, when 
Phil, stepping lightly upon the gunwale, sprang 
towards the bowsprit with the intention of grasp- 
ing it and of performing an acrobatic feat which 
would have om him, in the eyes of the female 
occupants of the boat, on a level with Leotard 
himself. 

He missed the bowsprit. 

He caught the bobstay. 

The stay was loose and gave with him, and in 
one second he was up to his chin in water, blowing 
like a grampus, and churning the briny with a 
vigor equal to the tracks of the paddles of a steam- 


chirps 


The ladies screamed; Miss Narrowbraid pre- 
tended to faint; Mrs. Narrowbraid gazed help- 
lessly at him with ker available eye, and Miss 
Tumtint thrust forward a dainty parasol with the 
idiotic idea of fishing him out by the ivory crook 
attached thereto. 

The skipper, who was on board, rushed forward, 
leant over the yest Ey gripped Philip’s collar, 
and held him up until he was fished into the punt, 
and from thence conveyed, like a wet sack, to the 
deck, 

Oh, hero of this love story, how fallen is thy 
crest! How battered is thy helmet! How many 
gaping orifices are in thy harness ! 

t was a painful sight to see Mrs. Narrowbraid 
and her daugliter assisted on board—the one with 
her hand to her injured eye, the other displaying 
a Grecian bend—an acute angle—the painful cou- 
sequence of being unexpectedly aud violently 
doubled up. Philip's mortification was grinding. 

‘“* How dare you do that, sir ?” cries Phil to the 
luckless stroke-oar, trying, in the weakness of 
human nature, to place his own awkwardness at 
the threshold of another. 








“Do what, sir?” asks the “stroke,’’? choking 
with volcanic merriment. 

‘Don’t speak to me, sir; you leave my ship, 
sir. I never saw so awkward a scoundrel. The 
presence of these ladies protects you— you wretch !” 

“A bit of cold beefsteak, ma’am, will do your 
eye a power of good. Frigide sine, ma’am,’’ said 
Mr. Cassidy, to Mrs, Narrowbraid, “and just a 
sketch of brandy or a tent of sperrits; yer more 
frightened nor hurt; and I think, miss,’’ he added, 
turning to Tossie, “if you were to get your chest 
rubbed smart and lively by that comrade of yours, 
it would straighten your back a bit. Blur-and- 
ages, Phil, why couldn't you maintain your equili- 
brium, and not go hoppin’ about like a crow in a@ 
cornfield ?”” 

“1 don't think it was quite Mr. Cassidy's 
fault,”’ interposed Miss Tumtint. 

Phil blessed her. 

“Come now, ladies; get into the cabin and tit- 
tyvate yourselves,’ cries Mr. Cassidy. ‘* Here's 
the steak for you, ma'am; you'd better apply it, 
or your eye will be as black as my shoe in the 
morning. Don’t forget the sketch, you'll find 
it on the table,” and the good-natured old fellow 
actually thrust them below, his last words from 
the deck being, “‘ Don’t neglect the sketch, ladies ; 
don't neglect the sketch, to put betune you and the 
cold.” 


* * & * * 


It has never been clearly ascertained whether 
the ladies improved upon Mr. Cassidy's suggestion 
as to the “sketch” of brandy. ‘That the contents 
of the bottle lowered themselves by one inch is a 
matter of history, but whether they had been ap 
plied with a view to the amelioration of the condt- 
tion of the damaged visual organ, inwardly or 
outwardly, is a question open to discussion, and 
may yet form an agreeable and exciting theme for 
one of those numerous debating societies which 
enliven our city by talented discussions upop 
mighty and majestic subjects. Phil Cassidy 
changed his garments in feverish haste. 

He donned the favorite blue silk waistcoat with 
the brass buttons. 

He collapsed into a pair of shepherd's plaid 
trousers of a very magnified pattern. 

He choked himself in a green satin scarf, 
checkered over with scarlet flowers, and stuck a 
ghastly pin, in playful imitation of a death’s head, 
at the very point of the scarf, where no pin should 
by ! possibility appear. 

A black frock with very long skirts completed 
his toilet; and in order to render his “‘ get up” 
utterly irresistible, he stuffed his unfortunate hands 
into primrose-colored gloves, till each individual 
finger seemed ready to burst up like an overblown 
indiarubber ball. 

He stood for at least ten minutes opposite the 
mirror in the tank-shaped cabin endeavoring to ad- 
just a stubbly lock of Deir that reeked again with 
marrow-oil, and when at length he reappeared upon 
deck, all aglow with excitement, and all of an end 
with confusion, Miss Tumtint was of opinion that 
he looked to considerably greater advantage in his 
wet clothes, 

And was she not in the right ? 

Phil ordered luncheon, 

Mr. Narrowbraid arrived just as the order was 
given, bringing with him a Mr. Tomkins, son of 
Tomkins Brothers & Tomkins, St. Paul’s Churche 
yard, London, a pinkish young man, with hay- 
colored hair, and dressed as only London men can 
dress. 

Mr. Tomkins was presented to the ladies, to 
whom he bowed after the fashion of an Italian 
innkeeper on the arrival of a party of tourists pre- 
ceded by a courier. 

When introduced to Philip, he deliberately 
raised his eyeglass, screwed it imto a corner of his 
eye, stared, let it drop on one of the buttons of his 
coat with a click like the cocking of a gun, and 
gave a short supercilious nod. 

Phil hated him. 

The luncheon was served on deck by desire of 
the ladies, 

Mr. Tomkins seized upon a camp-stool and 
monopolized Miss Tumtint. 

Phil had brought this identical stool on deck 
witb a view to adapting it to the very purpose for 
which it was now being used by another, 

He ground his teeth. 

He loosened the dollar false one. 

To do Miss Narrowbraid justice, she rendered 
herself most agreeable to Phil, and flattered him 
to the masthead. 

He had no ears for her. 

Miss Tumtint and Mr. Tomkins were laughing. 

Was it at him? 

Tomkins’s chances of again seeking St. Paul’s 
Churchyard without accideut were lessening them- 
selves, 

Phil ‘approached Miss Tumtint with an open 
bottle of champagne. 

“Some champagne, Miss Tumtint ?” says Cassidy. 

“Don't take champagne with shialion, Try 
Moselle ”" interposes Tomkins, and then, turning 
to one of the crew,“I say, you fellow, bring a 
bottle of Moselle here and some ice.” ~ 

‘* Take your orders from me,” says Phil to the 
man; and, addressing Miss Tumtint in a manner 
that every word resembled a small chip of ice, “ Do 
you want for anything?” 

“Oh, dear no, thanks; everything is charming. 
But are you not going to give us a sail ?”’ 

She saw with the sharpness of her sex that a 
storm was brewing, and that Cupid was coming to 
the aid of Boreas, with his jaunty little wings. 

Philip brightened up like a bottle-fed infant 
when it beholds the source of its comfort at hand. - 

Her words acted talismanically. 

“ Ahoy!” cries Phil; ‘ ahoy, there, lads; strike 
rour jibboom! Haul away your marlingspike! 
Let go the topgallant sail! Reef your bowsprit! 
Splice your rudder!’ and the heroic youth, in the 
full flush of bis nautical knowledge, seized hold of 
a rope which he proceeded to loosen with the ut- 
most possible dispatch. Luckily for those on deck, 
the skipper wrenched it from his hands, 

“Let go, sir. Do you want to brain your com- 
pany? Another twist, and the whole sail, boom 
and all, are about your ears.” 

“‘Confound it !"’ cries Phil, again on the wrong 
rail. “*Why don’t you fasten your moorings om 
the right holdfast? You must see to this, sir." 
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The skipper replied not, but proceeded to assist 
in the process of getting under weigh, which was 
safely and rapidly accomplished, and the Avyollo 
Belvidere glided gracefully from her moorings. 

Phil announced his intention of steering. 


Mrs. Narrowbraid having had a painful experi- | 


ence of his nautical skiil in this respect already, 
not only opened her healthy eye in horror at the 
announcement but the injured one also. 

“Oh, Mr. Cassidy,” she says, “ you must come 
out and chat to the ladies! ‘Tossie, love, try your 
influence with Mr. Cassidy. This gentleman,’’ 
she added, pointing to the skipper, ‘ will do the 
steering business.”’ 

‘This gentle pressure on the part of Mrs. Nar- 
rowbraid relieved Philip’s mind. 

Ile knew about as much of steering as a hedge- 
hog of the cancan. 

“ Mr. Cassidy, you must come and remain with 
us,’ chirped Miss Narrowbraid, who participated 
largely in the feelings of terror indulged in by her 
parent, ‘ we shall see nothing of you if you remain 
there.’’ 

“ Ye'll see nothin’ of any of us afore long if he 
gets a steerin’ the boat,” mutters the skipper. 

Phil allowed himself to be persuaded to give up 
the tiller and join the little party assembled in the 
cockpit. 

The cockpit consisted of a small inclosed space 
near the centre of the boat—within the inclosure 
cushions, upon which the ladies lounged much alter 
the fashion of those females who are presented to 
us in pictures, with the pleasing fiction appended 
beneath the portrait signifying that the gazer is 
beholding “ the light of the harem,” 

Our hero perched himself upon what is techni- 
cally termed a “fender ’’ in the immediate vicinity 
of Miss Tumtint. 

“Why don’t he sit beside me f” wonders Tossie. 
“T left him room enough, heaven knows. Bah, 
he’s a booby !” and yet she laid the flattering unc- 
tion to her soul that the bashfulness consequent 
upon deep, deep love, alone prevented him from 
skipping to her side. 

Girls of the period, rapidly approaching your 
thirtieth Summer, when you go on a party of 
pleasure where you expect to meet Brown, who 
danced twice with you at Perkins’s ball, or Jones, 
who has called three times at Madison Avenue, 
never be humbugged into allowing a gul in her 
teens to accompany you. 

It’s worse than a crime. It's a mistake. 

Try it just for once, and the chances are you'll 
never be guilty of a like imprudence. 

Mr. Cassidy, senior, had lunched heartily. 

Mr. Cassidy, senior, was considerably elevated. 

“Now I call this as snug a little party,” ob- 
served that worthy individual, smiling benignly 
upon the company, “as ever | contemplated. The 
ocean cum digniiate. The three graces,” bowing 
to the ladies. ‘Juno, Mrs. Narrowbraid; Min- 
erva, Miss Tossie, and Venus, my charming young 
friend here with the hay-colored hair.” 

“This venerable donkey is father to the young 
one,’ chanted Mr. Tomkins, quite ignorant of the 
fact that Philip was sitting close beside him. 

Unluckily for him, his little spark of wit fell 
upon a powder- magazine. 

Phil Cassidy tapped him upon the shoulder and 
whispered into his ear: 

‘‘ Step up towards the front end of the boat with 
me for a minute,” 

There was that in our hero’s manner which de- 
manded instant compliance. 

The commander and the don. 

“Excuse me for a moment,’ says Tomkins to 
Miss Tumtint, and he approached Phil, who stood 
poet for him, a small thundercloud upon his 
ace. 

“ Well, Mister Cassidy,’ drawled Tomkins, 
half-jauntily. 

‘See here, now,’’ said Ph), “I suppose you 
call yourself a gentleman; but I ask you is it a 
gentlemanly thing to sneer at anything in a man’s 
house, for this is my house; and—and—I ask you, 
is it a gentlemanly thing to joke at an old man 
who is doing his best to please everybody? I tell 
you, -sir,’’ added Phil, “that for all your fine 
clothes, and your darned eyeglass, he is a better 
gentleman than you, anyhow.” 

Tomkins hesitated, but only for a second. 

“You are right, Mr. Cassidy,” said he. “I was 
wrong; l’m very sorry. I did a rotten thing, and 
I apologize. Can | do more ?” 

‘they shook hands, and repaired to the cabin, 
where they liquored up; and Tomkins, throwing 
aside the chrysalis affectation and conceit in which 
he had enshrined himself, came out a most agreea- 
ble butterfly, and aided very considerably in the 
harmony and good fellowship that existed during 
the entire cruise. 

A slight breeze sprang up. - 

Miss Narrowbraid begged for her shaw}. 

Instead of seizing upon the opportunity of ad- 
justing it around her pretty figure, Phil Cassidy 
left that office to Mr. Tomkins, and nearly brained 
himself in his hurry to descend to the cabin for a 
railway rug, wherein to wrap the delicate form of 
the real object of his adoration. 

Tossie received Mr. ‘Tomkins’s attentions with an 
amount of affability sometwhat startling and un- 
nerving that young gentleman, and Philip re- 
gained the camp-stool, and fed his feverish soul on 
the music of the voice of the enslaver, 

And the yacht glided onwards, and Philip’s 
heart beat extra double-knocks against his waist- 
coat, and swelled so big within him that the source 
of his voice seemed as though it had been sat upon, 
and the voice itself became only capable of pro- 
ducing hoarse and discordant squeaks. 

He managed, however, to give Miss Tumtint a 
short biographical sketch, and a general insight 
into his career prior to his meeting her. 

“I cannot tell you what came over me, miss, 
when I caught your eyes across the counter at 
Narrowbraid’s. 1—I felt that 1 had met my fate.” 

‘Ts not that the C: ney Island elevator ?’’ says 
the young lady; but in a way as much as to say, 
“don’t mind any interruption from me, it doesn’t 
count. This is delightful, my friend.” 

“ Yes,’ continues Phil, ‘1 ran to the doors after 
you and missed you. I eat no dinner. I sat in 


my room, looking out at the chimney-pots, and I 
wis utterly wretched, when what do you think 
happened ?”’ 
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* T can’t say, I’m sure. 
elevator 7’ . 

“The old woman brought me in a letter from 
my father. 1 wasn’t going to open it—1 was too 
melancholy,” 

‘“‘ How very wrong not to open your father’s 
letter at once.” 

‘I was thinking of somebody else,” says Phil. 

“ How beautiful Staten Island looks!’’ cries 
Miss Tumtint. 

‘“‘T know something much more beautiful,”’ says 
poor Cassidy, and, finding that the young lady per- 
sistently gazed at the island in question, he con- 
tinued his narrative. ‘And what do you think 
was in the letter, miss ?” 

“Plenty of good advice! 
require it.” 

“Not abit. The letter told me I was left fifteen 
thousand a year, by the death of my uncle Tim.” 

‘* How delighted you must have been ?” 

* 1] went nearly mad; not so much on account 
of the money, but because I could leave Narrow- 
braid’s—and—and——” 

‘* Shall we go about, sir /’’ shouts the skipper. 

Philip wished that official in the very bosom of 
a whale. 

“* Shall we go about, sir ?’’ repeated the skipper. 

“Go about what?” 

“Go about, sir.” 

Seeing that this was a thing to be done, although 
he had not the faintest conception of its meaning, 
and being desirous of appearing thoroughly nau- 
tical, he cried: ‘* By all means, skipper by all 
means,” 

“ Then stand by,’’ howls the skipper. 

The helm was put up, the foresheets shaken out, 
and the little vessel swung round. 

At this particular moment, Mrs. Narrowbraid 
arose from the cockpit, assisted by Mr. Cassidy, 
senior, for the purpose of gaining a better view of 
the Narrows, 

The boom of the mainsail came into violent con- 
tact with her head. 

A small splinter inserted itself in her chignon, 
removing that article, leaving her cranium as bare 
as a billiard-ball or a boiled egg. 

Mr. Narrowbraid made a grab at his wife’s 
locks as they swept past him seaward. 

He fell overboard. 

Mrs, N, fainted, 

She would have done this in any case. She 
would also have torn her hair, but her hair was 
torn already, 

Miss Tossie screamed, calling wildly upon her 
parent to keep himself afloat for the sake of his 
family, the chances being tiat he would make an 
effort in this direction on his own particular account, 
without considering family ties at all. 

The skipper ran the yacht up into the wind pre- 
paratory to lowering a boat. 

‘Oh, save him! Mr. Cassidy, save him!” cries 
Miss ‘Tumtint. 

Phil never hesitated. 

He did not know how to swim. 

What cared he—she had asked him to do a cer- 
tain thing, and do it he should and would. 

He threw off the long-tailed frock, and with one 
bound plunged into the seething waters. 

Mr. Narrowbraid, who had sunk once, rose be- 
side him. 

Philip ciutched him by the hain 

Mr. Narrowbraid, not to be outdone, responded 
by grasping the oily locks of Cassidy. 

Phil could not keep him up, so he sank with him. 

Luckily, the skipper arrived with the gig and a 
boat-hook. 

Upon the reappearance of the submerged ones, 
the skipper grappled Mr. Narrowbraid with his left 
hand, whilst with the boat-hook in his right he 
struck at Phil, and succeeded in hooking him by 
the shepherd’s plaid inexpressibles, 

Mr. Narrowbraid was hauled into the gig. 

Our hero remained suspended over the water 
much after the fashion of the pantaloon when the 
clown facetiously raises that: personage by a gentle 
but dexterous use of the forefinger and thumb. 

“ Let me g—g—-g—o!” gurgles Phil, preferring 
a watery grave to the ignominy of his position. 

He was lugged on board the yacht much after 
the fashion of a sack of flour. 

Mr. Cassidy, senior, insisted upon both gentle- 
men being put to bed and being supplied with hot 
brandy-and-water, ad lid. 

Mrs. Narrowbraid emerged from the cabin, and 
in a burst of enthusiastic gratitude, rushed over 
to Philip, threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him three times in rapid succession, pouring 
forth a torrent of thanks, and pronouncing him the 
most redoutable of living men. 

“ My husband wishes to see you. 
round.” 

Phil wished her in Jericho, but obeying the be- 
hest, descended to the cabin to find Mr. Narrow- 
braid in a state of extreme contentment, with one 
hand grasping a steaming tumbler of brandy punch, 
brewed by Mr. Cassidy, senigr, the other holding 
that worthy individual's hand in a cordial and 
confidential grip. 

‘* My dear boy, my son,’ cries Mr. Narrowbraid, 
upon whom the brandy-and-water had commenced 
to operate, “let me call you my son—my b—boy. 
You’ve saved my life. 1 owe you my life. How 
can I repayyou? Answer me that?” Here he 
sat up in the berth and looked very grim. “ Let 
any man answer me that, if he can! I say if he 
can! I pause for a reply!’ 

Finding that his conjectures were pretty accu- 
rate, aud that the pause was likely to be continu- 
ous, he comforted himself with a pull at the 
tumbler. 

“Phil Cassidy, I owe you my life! 
only one way I can repay you. 
treasure. I did intend her for the military. You 
love her!” Phil started violently. “ You love 
her; nobody blames you—you couldn’t help it! 
You are worthy of any woman’s love. As I men- 
tioned before, I did intend her for the military. I 
give that up for your happiness ; you have gained 
her young affections. Come to my arms, my son- 
in-law, my sou.” 

Preparatory to embracing his newly-found rela- 
tive, Mr. Narrowbraid finished the contents of the 


Do people live in that | 


I’m sure you do 


He is coming 


There is 
I have a child, a 





tumbler, placed it beside bim in the berth, re- 
linquished Mr. Cassidy’s hand, and opened his 
arms, 


“* He’s too confused with his good luck to speak,” 
interrupted Mr. Cassidy, highly pleased with the 
proposed alliance. ‘It’s his happiness that’s 
bothering him; he was always shy. Get out of 
this and go up to her ;’”” he added, shoving his son 
towards the companion-ladder. 

Philip mechanically went on deck. Happily, 
Tomkins was engrossing Tossie. Miss Tumtint 
was alone at the bows, gazing abstractedly into the 
blue waters. ; 

Yes, the impulse that bade him approach her 
was irresistible. His fate was at work, He 
bowed to his Aismet. 

He is beside her. 
His voice is very thick. 
with a painful effort. 

‘“* Miss Tumtint,” he says, “ from the moment 1 
saw you I felt that——” 

‘Mr. Cassidy, 1-—-I know 
what you are going to say.” 
** Then let.me say it,” pleads Phil. 

“ T—I cannot.” 

“Oh, why, why ?” 

“ Because it would be wrong. I am engaged 
” 


His heart has ceased to beat. 
He speaks slowly and 


that is, I—I guess 


to 





He heard no more—a mist came upon his eyes, 
his head reeled, he staggered against the bowsprit. 
He fell flat with a terrific smack upon a large blue- 
fish that the sailors had spread out to dry prepara- 
tory to cooking it. 

* * * * * 

When the Apollo Lelvidere reached her moor- 
ings, her owner jumped into the punt and was 
rowed ashore. 


CHAPTER THE LAST— CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


67 don’t seem over warm in regard to Tossie 

Y Narrowbraid,”’ observed Mr. Cassidy to 
his son some weeks after the memorable yachting 
excursion. 

Philip had become thin and pale, had allowed 
his hair to grow and the collars of his coat to get 
greasy. ‘The lamp of life which had glowed with 
the brightness of a Joblachoff candle, was now but 
a dim rushlight. 

He took his meals at uncertain intervals, and his 
drinks with a reckless regularity. His voice was 
sepulchral, and he indulged in groanings sug- 
gestive of the very lowest depths of dyspepsia, 
combined with despair. The Narrowbraids were 
gushingly attentive. Tiny pink missives came 
from Tossie, couched in those bewildering diminu- 
tives known only to engaged people; she addressed 
him as her Philip, and although the luckless youth 
had never told his love, she evidently, and in a 
spirit that did her infinite honor, resolved to save 
him as much trouble on that head as was possible. 

The first of these Jil/et-doux caused Cassidy as 
much surprise as affliction. Had he committed him- 
self on that fatal trip in the Dandie Dinmont ? Had 
he, ina moment of desperation, when memory was 
seared by despair, offered his $15,000 and his hand 

not his heart-- to the sole daughter of the house 
of Narrowbraid & Wooltuft ? 

It must be so. Her father had, in the most 
magnanimous manner, bestowed her upon him, and 
he was bound to accept the precious gift with be- 
coming gratitude. 

Annie Tamtint! Ah, what was she to him 
now? An empty sound, a bitter mockery! A 
lovely vision, and the raven perched directly over 
his bleeding heart croaked grimly, “‘ Nothing more.”’ 

The night of the yachting trip found Phil Cas- 
sidy at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The following 
morning he was on the cars en route for anywhere 
— nowhere. 

He touched at Cleveland, remained a few days 
at Chicago for his impedimenta, and then went 
South to New Orleans, returning in November, via 
Texas, to New York. 

Every post-office at which he inquired for letters 
from his father, brought him gushing epistles from 
Tossie Narrowbraid, until, like a bird whose wings 
have been clipped, he came back to Gotham to 
roost, 

There was nothing else for it. Fifty times he 
was going to write to the loving and passion- 
stricken girl—at least his vanity told him that she 
was, and that is what draws the wariest woman- 
hater of them all into the toils, the strongest 
Sampson unto the Delilahs- to tell her that he 
could not give his hand when his heart was beneath 
the dainty Pompadour shoes of another. While he 
read and-re-read Miss Narrowbraid's epistles, he 
never committed himself by responding to any of 
them. “I'll explain my silence,” he would reason, 
“Tl tell her all when we meet.” And when they 
did meet, what did he tell her? We blush for 
him! We hide our crimsoned face as we write the 
lines! He said that he never called for letters. 
Shame! Fie, fie! Out upon thee, Philip Cassidy ! 

“ Abseace makes the heart grow fonder,” sings 
the old song. Does it? We doubt it. There is 
nothing more sedative than travel, and for that 
fever commonly known as love it is a simple and 
almost effectual cure. Time is all that is required 
to make it absolute. 

Phil returned to New York, and put up at the 
Windsor this time. He meditated a European 
tour—alone. . 

“If I am to marry Miss Narrowbraid, she can 
wait,” he argued. Where, oh where was the 
chivalry of the nineteenth century ? 

He had not been an hour at the hotel when Mr. 
Narrowbraid boumded into his room. ‘ My dear, 
dear, dear Philip!” exclaimed that gentleman, 
wringing both Cassidy's hands, and refusing to utter 
more in consequence of an emotional huskiness in 
the throat. . 

Phil lost his presence of mind; all his courage, 
like that of Bob Acres, oozed out at the palms of 
his hands. 

“ How's Miss —’ 

“ Call her Tossie.” 

‘‘ How is Tossie, then?” the endearing pet- 
name somehow or other sticking in the region of 
his windpipe. 

“Languishing, Philip, but unchanged! Pale 
and anxious! Thin!” He need scarcely have men- 
tioned the latter fact ; in this regard she was indeed 
unchanged. 

‘You'll come out and stop with us. Your dear, 
kind-hearted, noble parent is domesticated beneath 
our humble roof.” 

‘« My father?” 





“ He has been with us for the past week. Your 
room awaits you. Don't give me away, when | 
tell you that my child has arranged it with her 
own fair hands,’’ 

Mr. Narrowbraid did not deem it necessary to 
add that the apartment in question had been pre- 
pared for the wife of the San Francisco portion of 
the firm, who had, in order to beguiie the tedium 
of the journey, eloped with an army officer while 
coming East. 

Tossie put up a pair of imperceptible lips, upon 
which Phil Cassidy deposited an explosive kiss, 
when she met him that evening at Grasshopper 
Hall. A young gentleman attired in gray and 
brass buttons, aad a shirt-collar that supported a 
pair of very exuberant red ears, scowled in a corner 
at this performance, and, apparently addressing 
the window-curtain, muttered something in refer- 
ence to the unspeakable rapture it would afford 
him, then and there, to punch somebody's head. 

Phil glared at the youth in gray, and the youth 
in gray returned the look with one of haughty 
defiance. 

‘Oh, it’s only Mr. Pittsburg, a West Point 
cadet,’’ said Tossie. ‘‘ Mr. Cassidy, Mr. Pittsburg.” 

Cassidy pére, whom Phil diseovered very much 
at home, indeed, and discussing the merits of a 
tumbler of whisky toddy hot, was delighted to see 
his son. ‘ You're all broke up, ji/iws mens,’’ he 
exclaimed, “ it's love, I suppose. It hits chaps in 
different ways, cum grano. As for me, when I was 
courting your mater in the sweet Vale of Avoca, it’s 
the mountain-dew that stood to me. Take asketch, 
Phil, ma dvuehal. Here’s her health,” said the old 
ore, filling out a goodly horn of the barley 

ree, 

‘* Her health,” and Phil groaned after the fash- 
ion of the leading delineators of tragic passion. 

**You don’t seem over warm in regard to ‘lossie 
Narrowbraid, Phil,”’ 

“ Ah!’ groaned our hero. 

‘* Have you the stomuch-ache ?” 

“ Bah!” 

And beyond spasmodic interjections, Mr. Cassidy 
could elicit no expression of opinion from his son. 
Mr. and Mrs. Narrowbraid, while they gushed over 
Philip, gave a very cold shoulder indeed to the 
young gentleman in gray, never so much as ad- 
dressing him and replying to his sallies by curt 
monosyllables. The young gentleman, possibly in 
order to be avenged, and as he saw.an opportunity 
for punishing them, seemed to resolve upon pun- 
ishing their wine. Hock, sherry, champagne and 
tawny port fell to his bow and spear with the 
most unerring certainty. 

Phil detected nods, looks and wreathed smiles 
passing between the young gentleman in gray and 
the daughter of the house, and a sort of glance- 
signaling that put him on the gui vive. 

“Could I say a word in private to you to-mor- 
row ?”’ observed the cadet to our hero, in a semi- 
hiccoughy way. 

« To night, if you like it,” replied Phil. ‘ 17ll 
give you a lift into New York,” for he had stoutly 
refused the daintily-prepared apartment at Gra:s- 
hopper Hall. 

* N—no, thanks.’ 

The morrow and a dozen‘morrows in succession, 
and no cadet, during which Phil saw a gocd deal 
of Grasshopper Hall. ‘The marriage was now 
openly spoken of, and, according to Mrs. Narrow- 
braid’s wishes, to take place as speedily as possible, 
as she was desirous of going to Florida. 

‘* My dearest Philip, say two days after Christmas 
: Sunday, the 27th. I’ll persuade Tossie to fix that 

a ad 

Phil muttered something in which the word 
“ bliss ’’ endeavored to make itself heard. The 27th 
was named and the ¢rousseau put into active pre- 
paration. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Phil Cassidy was 
engaged in tistlessly perusing the columns of the 
Herald, when a servant brought him a card 
whereon was inscribed in martial letters, “ Mr. 
George Washington Wellington Napoleon Pitts- 
burg.”’ 

Ask him to step in.” 

It should be mentioned that Phil Cassidy was 
breakfasting in a private parlor attached to his 
sleeping apartment. 

Mr. G. W. W. N. Pittsburg was accompanied 
by a closely-vailed lady. 

“Mr. Cassidy,” says Pittsburg, very red about 
the ears and husky about the voice, “ I have done 
you a great wrong; I have married—but Tossie 
says that——” 

‘Good heavens!’’ cried Phil. 

The lady flung aside her vail. 

It is Mrs. George Washington Wellington Na- 
poleon Pittsburg. 

They had been married about half an hour. 

«Let us go to him,” suggested the happy bride. 
I'll offer to give him back his presents. ~ [e'll re- 
fuse, and they’re worth five thousand at all events. 
Besides,” she added, with a gasp, ‘1 know he’s 
never forgotten that edious Miss Tumtint. I 
never cared for him, George, darling, as you know. 
It was all poppa and. momma’s doing.” 

Not only did the jubilant Cassidy refuse to take 
back his pre-nuptial presents, but he clasped a 
bracelet, purchased the day before at Tiffany's, 
upon the bride's arm. 

‘“‘T intended it for your wedding morning, and 
it has fulti!led its mission.’’ 

‘* You’re'a real good fellow,’ sobbed Mrs. G. W. 
W. N. P., adding, tearfully, as.she twisted the 
bracelet so as to cause the diamonds to sparkle, “ I 
suppose you saw the death of George Rogers ?” 

“Who’s George Rogers ?”’ 

‘Oh, the gentleman that Miss Tumtint was en- 
gaged to. She never cared a fig for him. George 
Washington, give Mr. Cassidy some brandy.” 

» * * * x 


It was the Christmas morning of 1878, and as the 
bells were pealing out marrily from church tower 
and steeple, Mr. Philip Cnudie faultlessly attired, 
was to be seen skipping up the steps of No, — 
West Thirty-second Street, the residence of Mrs, 
and Miss 'Tumtint, 

It is not necessary to the purpose of this story 
to narrate what occurred within those walls, at 
that or any subsequent visit. Suftice it to say, 
Miss Tumtint exists no longer, and that Mrs. 
Philip Cassidy receives every Tuesday evening at 
No. — Madison Avenue. 
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